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PREFACE 


The announcement made early in December* 
1922, of the discovery of the Tomb of TutSnkh- 
amen in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings in 
Western Thebes by the late Lord Carnarvon and 
Mr. Howard Carter sent a thrill of wonder and 
expectation through all the ci^dlized peoples on the 
earth. In the accounts of the contents of the Tomb, 
which were published with admirable promptn^ 
and fullness in The Ttwtfs, we leaii of bodies of 
chariots, chairs of state, gilded couches, royal 
apparel, boxes of trinkets and food and cosmetics 
and toilet requisites* large bitumenized wooden 
statues, alabaster vessels of hitherto unknown 
shapes and beauty, and countless other objects, 
until the mind reeled in its attempts to imagine the 
sight that met the eyes of the two discoverers 
when they entered the two outer chambers* Those 
who have seen the smaller objects and haii’e 
enjoyed the privilege of examining them l^ve been 
amazed at their exquisite beauty and finish; and 
there U no doubt that the importance of the " find.'* 
from an artistic point of view, can be expresed in 
words only with difficulty. It is easy to believe 
Sarwat Pasha when he says none of the accounts 
published have really done justice to the ** finds," 
which, however, is not surprising* since their 
beaut V is unique and indescribable ^Tiw^s* Jan. 18, 

19231 P‘ 9 )' 
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All the writers who have described and discussed 
the discovery have, quite rightly, lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of proclaiming the great value and import¬ 
ance of Lord Carnarvon's “ find " as illustratiiig the 
arts and crafts that w-ere practised in the city of 
Aakhut^Aten under its founder, the famous Atenite 
long, Amcnhetep IV. But some of them have been 
led astray by their eagerness to do ample justice to 
the great diiovciy, and have introduced into their 
eulogies.statements of a historical character which 
are incorrect. Some have declared that the mforma- 
tion derived from the *' find makes necessary the 
rewriting and recasting of llie liistory of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, but there is no foundation for 
this statement, for the authorized accounts of the 
Tomb of Tutankhamen and its contents include no 
new historical ^cts. Lord Carnarvon may have 
obtained from the tomb information that would 
amplify our knowledge of the reign of Tulankh> 
amen, hut if he did so he did not publish it. As 
matters stand we know no more now about the 
reignof this king tlian we did before Lord Caniarvou 
made his phenomenal discovery. Other writers 
har'e tried to make out that Tutankhamen was 
one of the greatest of the kings of Egypt, but this 
is not rite case. When ho c.ame to the throne he 
professed the same religion as his wife, that is to 
say, the cult of Aten, the Solar Disk, or Atenism, 
and for a short time he continued to do so. But 
he soon realised that Atenism hnd failed, and llicn 
he substituted the name of Amtn for Aten in his 
own name and that of Ms wife, and became a fervent 
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follower of Amen and a worshipper of the old 
gods of his coxmtry. The fame of TutSnkh^en 
really rests on the fact that be restored the national 
worship of Amen* and made tlifi Atenites to re¬ 
linquish their hold upon the revenues of this god. 
Other writers again have tried to show that 
TutSnkbamen was the ** Pharaoh of the Exodus," 
and also that it was his wife Ankh-s-en-pa-Aten 
(or Amen) who took Moses out of his ark of 
bnlruslies and brought him up. But there was 
more than one Exodus, and Tutankh^en was 
not King of Egypt when any of them took place. 
And strange views have been promulgated even 
about some of the articles of lunuture that Lord 
Carnarvon found in the tomb. Thus the funerary 
much or bier with legs made in the form of a 
strange beast has been declared to be of Meso¬ 
potamian origin ; but such is not the case. The 
beast represented is the composite monster caUed 
" Ammit," “ Eater of the Dead," and she is 
found in the Judgment Scene in all the great 
papyri containing the Theban Recension of the Book 
of rite Dead. About her component parts there 
is no doubt, for in the Papyrus of Hnnefer it is 
written, " Her fore-part is crocodile, her hind¬ 
quarters arc hippopotamus, her middle part lion (or 

“‘v-W k 

k “JS oP'=‘ 

The Mesopotamians knew of no such beast, and 
the couch or bier could only have been made in 
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Egyprt, where the existence of Ammit was believed 
in and the fear of her was great. 

Some of the writers on Lord Carnarvon's dis¬ 
coveries discnssed not only the Tomb of Tutankh¬ 
amen, but the religious revolution ivhich seems 
to have been inaugurated by Amenhetep III, at 
the instance of his wife Queen Ti, and was certainly 
carried on with increasing vigour by their son, 
Amenhetep JV, who believed that he was an 
incarnation of Aten, the god of the Solar Disk. 
Their discussions gave many people an entirdy 
false idea of the character of Amenhetep IV, and 
of the.'nature of the ctilt of Aten. This king was 
described as a refonner, an individualist, and an 
idealist and a pacifist; bat he was a reformer who 
initiated no permanent refonn, an individualist 
who diverted the revenues of the gods of his 
country to his own uses, an idealist who followed 
the cult of the material, and a pacifist who lost 
Egypt's Asiatic Empire. His " Teaching ” pro¬ 
claimed the " oneness " of Aten, which has been 
compared to the monotheism of Christian nations; 
but for cenriiries before his time the priesthoods 
of Heliopolis, Memphis, Rennopolis and Thebes 
had proclaimed this self-same oneness to be the 
chief attribute of their gods. This " Teaching ** 
was said to inculcate a religion and morality 
superior to any doctrine found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and some enthusiasts would have us believe 
that in spiritual conceptions and sublime precepts 
it surpassed Christ’s teaching as set forth in the 
Gosp^, Practically ail that w^c know of the 
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" Teaching “ of Amcnhetqi IV is found in a 
shart Iiymiir which is attributed to the king him- 
self, and in a longer hymn^ which is found in the 
Tomb of Ai, his disciple and successor, at Tall al- 
'AmlLmain The language and phrasing ol these 
works are very interesting, for they show a just 
appreciation of the benefits that man and beast 
alike derive from the creative and fructifying 
influence of the beat and light of the sun< But 1 
cannot find in them a single e.xpression that 
contains any spiritual teaching, or any exhortation 
to purity of Hfe, or any word of consciousness 
of sin, or any evidence of belief in a resurrection 
and a life beyond the grave. It is of course 
possible that all the reUgious works of the Atenites, 
except these h^mns, have perished, but the fact 
Femains that it is upon these two hymns, and the 
extracts from them urhich are found in the tombs 
of ofi^cials at Tall al-'Amamah, that modem writers 
have founded their views and statements about 
the highly spiritual character of the religion and 
morality of the Atenites. 

Whilst discussing these and similar matters here 
with Lord Carnarvon about the middle of last 
December, he suggested that I should put together, 
in a small book, the known facts about the reign 
of Tutankhamen, and add two or thn^ chapters on 
the cults of Amen, Aten, and Egyptian Monotheism, 
which had been so completely misrepresented. He 
was particularly anxious that transtation.s of some 
of the hymns to Amen and Aten should be given, 
and that the most important of them should be 
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accompanied by the origmal hiexnglyphic texts, so 
that those who cated to go mto the matter might 
have the means of forming their own conctnsiDas 
about the character of the hymns to Aten, and 
deciding whether it was spiritoal or material. In 
the follou’mg pages I have tried to carry out his 
suggestion, and in the dicumstances perhaps it 
will not be out of place to say a few words about 
his labours in the field of E^tian Archaeology. 

In the winter of 1907-D8. Lord Carnarvon carried 
out a series of comprehensive excavations at Drah 
abfi'I Nafe^ah and in the Valley of D6r al-Bahari 
in Western Thebes, In these, as tn all his subse¬ 
quent excavations, he was assisted by Mr. Howard 
Carter, formerly Inspector in the Service of 
Antiquities of Egypt, This gentleman possessed 
very special qualifications for the work that he 
undertook for Lord Carnarvon, namely, a good 
knowledge of colloquial Arabic, great experience 
in dealing with the natives and the *' antica ** 
dealers in the country, skill in tlie practical work 
of excavation, and keen interest in Egyptian 
Archaeology. At D€r al-Bal^, Lord Cajiiar\*on 
discovered two important ostraka inscribed with 
texts, the one dealing with the deeds of King 
Karnes, and the other containing a portion of a 
new version of the Precepts of Ptali-hetep, In 
1908-09 he discovered the tomb of Tetafci, and a 
tomb of the XXV'th dynasty containing the 
coffins of nine persons, fn 1910-11 he discovered 
an unfinished temple of ^atshepsut, a ruined 
temple of Ramescs iV, a cemetery of the Xllth 
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dynasty, and a number of early burials. A full 
account of wbat he did at Tbeb^ will be found in 
his FtVe Years' Expiorathns at (igoy-n), 

Oxford, 1912, This book is illastrated by eighty 
fine folio plates, and is one of the fullest accounts 
hitherto published of archaeological work done in 
Egjpt. In 1911-12 he continued his excavations 
at Thebes* and broke new ground at Xoi's, in the 
Delta. In 1912 he discovered at Thebes a large 
temple-deposit of l;|atshep5ut, consisting of aU- 
bastcr jars, tools* etc,, and a number of pit-tombs 
of the Xllth dynasty. In 19x5 he discovered and 
cleared out the Tomb of Amenhetep I, and in 
1916-X7 he discovered a tomb which had been pre¬ 
pared for Hatsliepsut, The latter contained a 
magnificent sarcophagus of crystalline limestone 
inscribed with the Queen's name and titles as wife 
of the reigning Pharaoh. It is impossible to 
enumerate here, however briefly, the various 
excavations which he carried out at Thebes 
between 1907 and 1921, but it must be stated that 
he superintended them all personally, anrl that 
he alone defrayed all the expenses, which, as will 
be readily undcistood, were very considerable. 

In recent years he sought for a wider sphere of 
excavation, and turned his attention to the 
Valley of the Toml)s of the Kings in Western 
Thebes, which was one of the sites reserved for 
Government excavation. During the early years 
of this century Mr. T. Davis obtained permission 
to dig there from the late Prof. Maspero, Director 
of the Service of Antiquilits of Egypt, and. with 
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the help of Mr. Howard Carter and Mr. Ayrton^ he 
succeeded in locating and excavating the tombs 
of Queen flatshepsut, Thotimies IV, Heremheb, 
Menephthah, Saptah, and the unopened tomb of 
luau and Tuau, the father and mother of Qneen Ti. 
When he had done this he announced to Maspero, 
" The Valley is now cleared^ there are no more 
royal tombs in it'' ; and most people were willing 
to accept these words as the statement of a fact. 
But Lord Carnarvon did not believe that ilr. 
Davis's opinion was correct, and, having obtained 
the necessary permission from the Govemment, he 
and Mr, Carter set to work to prwe that it was 
not. Each f^U that somewhere in the VaUey one 
or two royal tombs must still exist, and knowledge, 
judgment, unceasing labour, and luck enabled 
them to light upon the most magniheent archaeo¬ 
logical *' find " ever made in Egypt, The follow¬ 
ing extract from a letter which he wrote to me 
on December i, 1922, shows how he personally 
regarded his great triumph. He says;— 

*' One litH^ just tell you that m bave fotmil tbc moat 
mnarkaUe ' bod ' that has evrr been made, 1 upecL in Bgypt 
or dsTwhene. 1 have only sa lai got into dmmbcis^ hnt 
thm b famtighin them to fill most of your tooms at tho B.M- 
(npstaii?) t there is a sealed door vdioie goodufss knowi 
there n* It is not oedy the quantity of the object^ 
but their cscccptional beauty^ finish and origmality whkh 
makes this such an utmordinary dbeoreryt Thm is a 
throDCf or chair* there more beautiful than object that 
has been isjund in £gypt ; alabaster pf the most mar- 
vtJloTts workp and quite unknawn except as represented in the 
tombs; couchs of stale, chairs, beds, wonderful beadwork* 
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four chariots ebcrustod with precious stones, life^ze bitu- 
menised figures of the iting in solid gold sandal^ and covered 
with insignia, boxes mnuaierable, the king's dothes, ashawabti 
about 3 ivethigh, sticks of state. 1 have not opened the boxes, 
and don't ktmvv what is in them; but there are some papyrus 
letter?, blence. JcweUoy, bouquets, candies on anfch candle¬ 
sticks. All lilts ts In [the] fiont chamber, besides bts of 
stufi you can't sec. There is then another room ttiudi you 
<an't get into owing to the chaos of famiture. etc,, akbasto' 
statues, etc., piled up 4 or 5 ket high. Then we come to the 
sealed door behind whkli, T am sure, is the king and God 
knows what. Some of the stufi is In excellent condition, some 
is poor, but the whole thing is marvelJous; and then there £s 
that scaled door (1 Even Lacau^ was touched by the sight- 
[Twn paragraphs omitted.] It is gsbg to cost me something 
awful, but I am going to try to do it all rojBcll. I think ft 
will take Carter and three assistants nearly twoyeaju to remove, 
if we find much behlhd the seals, 1 am coming back in ten 
days and will trj'^ and see jon.—^Vouis ever. CAKtfaBVON." 

Having found the archaeological" pearl of great 
price," with characteristic generosity lie was 
anxious tliat all who could shonld come to Luxor 
to see it and to rejoice over it with him. He made 
anarraugenient with The TiViiw to publish detailed 
accounts of the clearing of the outer chambers, 
and to reproduce the splendid photographs of the 
most striking objects, which were made for him by 
a member of the American Archfcological Mission, 
and thus people in all parts of the world were 
able to watch almost daily the progress of the 
work. Visitors from many countries thronged 
to Luxor to see Tutankhamen's tomb and the 
wonders that it contained, and Lord Carnarvon 

* The present Director of the Serrire of Anliquiries, 
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spent himself freely in helping them in every way 
in his power He gave them his time and energy 
and knowledge ungrudgingly, but this work, alas 1 
used up bis strength and e^austcd him. He was 
not physically a strong or robust man, and tbe 
efiects of a serious motor accident, sustained many 
years ago, and of two nineties in recent years, had 
taken toll of his vitality. His spirit and courage 
were invincible, nothing could daunt those, but the 
work that he bad imposed Upon himsdf was too 
exhausting for him. Then, when he was overtired 
and overworked, came the mosquito bite on his 
face. Every traveller in Egypt who has been the 
victim of the malignant and deadly mosquitoes, 
whtcl) are blown into the country- in miUions by 
the hot south winds in March and April, knows 
how senous are the fever and prostration that 
follow- their successful attacks on the human body. 
The da\^ passed and his work increased, and, as 
he refused to spare himself, seriotts illness came 
upon him, and he was obliged lo go to Cairo and 
place himself in the hands of the doctors. Tlreru 
everything tlmt medical science and skill could 
devise was done for him, but Uttle by little he 
sank, and early in the morning of April 5 he 
passed peacefully away. The sj-mpatby of tlie 
whole world went forth to him as he lay in that 
sick chamber in Cairo, hghting his tight w-ith 
Death; that he should die so soon after winning 
such a glorious triumph seemed incredible. 

llie death of Lord Carnarvon is a serious blow 
for Egyptian Arclueology, and his loss is irreparable. 
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For sixteen long yeaii& he d€vot^ him sel f to 
excavations in Egypt, and he gave to them time, 
energy, and money on a scale which no other 
archaeologist has ever done. The spirit of Ancient 
Egypt gripped him nearly twenty years ago, and 
every year that passed strengthened its hold upon 
hun. The dry bones of Egyptian philology left 
him cold, and when Egyptologists squabbled over 
dates and chronology in his presence bis chuckle 
was a delightful thing to hear. But he was fired 
by the exquisite beauty of form and colour which 
he found in the antiquities of Egypt, and his 
collection of small Egyptian antiquities at High- 
dere Castle is, for its size, pro^bly the most 
perfect known. He only cared for the best, and 
nothing but the best would satisfy him, and having 
obtained the best he ijersisted in believing that 
there must be somewhere something better than 
the best! His quest for the beautiful in Egyptian 
design, form, and colour became the cult of his 
life in recent years. His taste was faultless, and 
his instinct for the true and genuine wras unrivalled. 
When compared with a beautiful *' nntica " money 
had no value for him, and he was wont to say, 
with Sir Henry Rawlinson. *' It is easier to get 
money than anticas." His work in Egjqit brought 
him into contact with natives of all lands, and 
he was universally popular with them, and he will 
be remembered for a long time as a generous 
employer and friend. His keen sense of humour, 
his quick wit. his capacity for understanding a 
matter swiftly, his ready sympathy, and his old* 
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world, courtesy appealed greatly to the govemiog 
in Eg^^t, and endeared him to bis friends, 
who were I^oo, both Oriental and Occidental. 
Here I have only ventured to speak of Lord 
Carnarvon as the great and disinterested archaeo¬ 
logist, who gave years ^oE his life and untold 
treasure for '^e sake of his love for science, for I 
have neither the knowledge jnor the ahUity to deal 
with his successes as a pioneer of colour photo¬ 
graphy, and as a collector of prints, pkrtur^,; 
books, etc. These, and many of Cbe phases of his‘ 
char acter and pursuits, are treated felidtously and 
sympathetically in a careful appredation of his 
life and character which appeared in The Times, 
published on the day of his burial on Beacon Hili 
(April 30)> 

E. A. Wallis Bitdce. 

British Museum, 

d/ 4 yJ 7 , 1933. 


NOTES 


The king} of the XVIIIth dynast}' rdgiued aboat 330 
yean, bom about b.c, 1580 to 1350; thdr nans are 
as follows 


Ashnea 1580, reigned about 22 years. 

Anifinbfllep I, ab<mt t558-7, reigned about 10 yean. 
Ttiotliiaes I, about IS46, reigned about 90 years. 
Thothmes II, about 1500, leigaed about 3 years. 
Hahtsbcpsoti -■ 

Amenbetep II, about 1448, leigned about 28 yeais. 
Tbotbnm IV, about 1420, rajgned about 8 yean. 
A^nihetep in, about 14(2; teigiKd 36 yean. 
Amenbetep IV, about 1376, idgned 17 yean. 

SalcBta ^ 


TuUnkhitiien 

Ai 


reigned 8*12 yean. 


^oemheb, about 1350, reigned 34 yean. 


In the tomslitoiatiacs of pro^ naTin»» (ew itiurrfti^l 
marks aiv used >-a=aiuJrt a. a, or I; a=a to father; h is a 
strongly a^toated h.: t ^a sound mmethii^ like d; a 
deep gutttmllike the Hebrew p; 'a^tbe sound ot the Hebrew 
0yin. 


















THE REIGN OF TUTANKHAMEN. 




Amen King^of Egypt, about b.c. 1400. 


When and whsere Tittankhames was bom is 
unknown, and there is some doubt about tbe 
identity of his father. From a scarab which wns 
found in tJie temple of Osiris at Abydos/ we learn 



that his mother was called 



In the inscription on the red • 


granite lion in the Southern Egyptian Galleiy in 
^e British Museum (Ko. 431)» he says that he 
" restored the monuments of his father, King of 
the South and North, Lord of the Two Lands, 
NebmaatrS, the emanation of the son of 
Ra, Amenhetep ( 111 ), Governor of Thebes." It 
is possible that Tutankhamen was the son of 
Amenbetap 111 by one of his concubines, and that 
when he calls this king bis father the statement is 
literally true, but there is no proof of it. On 
the other hand, Tutankh^en may have used 
the word *' father ” simply as a synonym of 
predecessor," The older Egyptologists accepted 
the statement made by him on the lion that he 
dedicated to the Temple of Sulb in Nubia as 
true, but some of the more recent writers reject 
it. The truth is that the name of TutSnkhamen's 
father is unknown. He became king of Egypt by 

* yazicUe, Abytht, Parish IBfiO, tojo, II, pi. 40N, 


A 










1 TUTANKHAMEN 

virtue of his tnarriago with princess AKKttSES- 

paaten, the third daughter of Amenhetep ^ 

^ ^ ^ natural 

to suppose, but it is pos^ie that he got rid 
of his immediate predecessor, SnicnkhkarS., or 
Seaakart, w’ho married the princess MeuitAteji, 

or Atenmerit, i] eldest 

daughter of Amenhetep IV, and usurped his 
throne. 

When Tutankhamen ascended the throne he 
was, or at all events he professed to be, an 
adherent of the cult of Aten, or the "Solar 
Disk " and to hold the religious views of his wife 
and his father-in-law. Proof of this is pro¬ 
vided by the fragment of a calcareous stone 
stele preserved at Berlin (No. 14197}, on which 
he is described as ’* lAird of the Two Lands, 
REkhepenmeb, Lord of the Crowns, Tutankhaten 

^ < "hs whom life is givtm for ever.”* 

He did not at once sever his connection with the cult 
of Aten, for he started work on a temple, or son^ 
other building, of Aten at Thebes, This is certain 
from the fact that several of the blocks of stone 
which I5er«iidieb, one of his immediate successors, 
used in his biiildi^ bear Tutankhamen’s i^e. 
It is impo^ble to describe the ext^t of Tutankh¬ 
amen's building operations, for this same Iferem- 
heb claimed much of his work as his own, and 
cut out wherever possible Tutankhamen's name 
and inserted liis own in its place. He went so 
far as to usurp the famous stele of Tutankhamen 


1 Tills ruirnu tneans " Her Ii£e ifi of Attnt " {1^., of the Sdar 
Diak), 

■ S« A(gypiiid^e Zdtithrifi. Bd, 3S, 1900, pp, 112-114, 
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that txnjgram disccrv«r«d at Kaniak in 1905.^ 
From this stele we team that the " strong names ” 
and official titles which TutSnkh&men adopts 
were as follows:— 

t, Horas name. Ka-kekht-tot-mes 




2. Nebti name. Nefer-hepu-s-gerh taui. 




3. Golden Homs name. RENp-KHAOrS-ffiTBP- 



4* Nesu bat name. Neb-kueperu^RS 




3- Son of Ra name. TutXwkhAmeii 



In some cases the cartouche of the nomtm 
contains the signs [| which mean ''governor 

of Ann of the South " (1.^.. Hennonthis). When 
Tut^khaten ascended the throne lie changed 
to TutSnkliafnen^ Uving image of 

Our chief authority for the acts of Tutankhamen 
IS the stele in Cairo already refexred to* and from 
the text, which unfortunately is mutilated in 
several places, wc can gaiti a very good idea of the 
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state of coniusion that prevailed in Egypt when 
he ascended the throne. The hierogljThs giving 
the year in which the stele was dat^ are broken 
away. The first lines give the names and titles 
£>i the king, who saj’s that lie was beloved, of 
Amen-Ra, the great god of Thebes* of Temu and 
Ra-ljler^khati, gods of Anu (Heliopolis), Ptah 
of Memphis, and Thoth, the Lord of the " words 
of god " hieroglypiis and the sacred writings). 
He tnmself the " good son of Amen, born of 
Kamutef," and says Uiat he sprang from a gbriotis 
seed and a holy egg. and that the god Amen 
lii miM-lf had begotten him. Amen bnilt his body* 
and fashioned him. and perfected his form, and the 
Divine Souls of Ann were with him from his youth 
up, for t hey had decreed that he was to be an eternal 
long, and an established Honis. who would devote 
all bis care and energies to the service of the 
gods who were his latliers. 

These statements are of great interest* for 
when understood as the king meant them to be 
understood, they show that his accession to the 
throne of Eg)^t was approved of by the priest¬ 
hood of Heliopolis, Memphis, Hermopolis and 
Thebes, Whatever Kmipathy he may have pos¬ 
sessed for the Cult oi Aten during the lifetime of 
Amenhetep IV had entirely dhappeared when he 
set up his great stele at Kamak, and it is quite 
clear that he was then doing his utmost to fulfil the 
expectations of the great andent priesthoods of 
Egypt, 

The text continues: He made to flourish 
^ain the monuments which had existed for 
centuries* but which had fallen into min [during 
the reign of Aakhunaten], He put an end 



Truth 


marched through the Two Lands [which he 
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established firmly]. When His Hajesty became 
King of the South the whole country in a 
state of chaos, similar to Uiat in which it had been 
in primeval times (t.e,, at the Creation). From 
Abu (Eleph^tine) to the Swamps {of the Delta] 
the properries of the temples of the gods and 
goddesses had been [destroj'edJ, their were 

in a state of ruin and their estates had become a 
desert. Wee^ grew in the courts of the temples. 
The sanctuaries were overthrown and the sacred 
sites had become thorotighfares for the people. 
The land had perished., the gods were sick unto 
death, and the country was set behind their 
backs. 

The state of general ruin throughout the country 
was, of course, largely due to the fact that the 
treasuries of the great gods received no income 
or tribute on any great scale from the vassal 
tribes of Palestine and Syria. It is easy to under- 
stwd that the temple buildings would fall into 
ruin, and the fields go out of cultivation when once 
the power of the central authority was. broken, 
Tut&ikh^cn next says that if an envoy were 

sent to Tchah J{ TO ] (Syria] to broaden the 

frontiers of Egypt, f©* 

his mission did not prosper ; in other words, the 
collectors of tribute return^ empty-handed be¬ 
cause the tribes would not pay it. And it was 
useless to appeal to any god or any goddess, for 
there was no reply made to the entreaties of 
petitioners. The hearts of the gods were dis¬ 
gusted with the people, and they destroyed the 
creatiues that they had made. But the days 
wherein such things were passed by, and at 
length His Majesty ascended the throne of his 
father, and bi^an to regulate and govern the 
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lands of Homs, i.c., the temple-towns and thdr 
estates, Egypt and tlie Red Land (t.e., Desert) 
came under im saperxision. and cver\‘ land 
greeted Uis will with bowings of submis^on. 

The text gens on to say that His Majestj' was 
living in the Great House which was in Per- 
Aakheperkara. This palace was probably situated 
either in a suburb of Memphis or in some 
at no great distance from that dty* (Some think 
that it was in, or quite near Thelies.) Here “ lit- 
reigned UIee K 5 in heaven/' and lie devoted him¬ 
self to the caiTjing out of the " plan of this land/' 
He pondered deeply in his mind on his courses 
of action, and communed with hb own heart 
how to do the things tliat would be acceptable 
to the people. It was'to be expected tliat, 
when once he had discarded Aten and all Ins works^ 
he would have gone and taken up his abode in 
Thebte* and entered into direct negotiations with 
the priests of Amen. In other words, TutSnkh- 
amen was not certain as to the kind of reception 
he wot^ meet with at Thebes, and therefore he 
went northwards, and lived in or near Memphb. 
Whilst here ^'he sought after the welfare of 
father Amen," and he cast a figure of his " august 

innanation/' ^ ^ 

silver-gold. Moreover, he did more than had 
ever t^en done before to enhance the power and 
splendour of Amen, The text unfortunatel)^ gives 
no descriprion of the figure «f Amen which he 
made in gold, but a verj' good idea of what it was 
like may be gained from the magnificent solid gold 
figure of the god that is in the Carnarvon CoUec- 
tion at Highclere Castle, and was exhibiied at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1922 , A handsome 
silver of Aincn-K^« plated with gold, is 

exhibited in the Britbh .Museum (Fifth l^yptian 
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Room, Table-case I, No, 42)- This must have 
come from a shrine of the god. He next fashioned 
a figum of “Father Amen'' on thirteen staves^ 
a portion of wliich was decorated with ^Id IchSrtt 
{i.fi., gold or silvcr^old), Japis laauli and all 
kinds of valuable stones; formerly the feure of 
Amen only possessed eleven (?) staves. He also 
made a figure of Ptali, south of his the 

Lord of Life, and a portion of this likewise was 
decorated with gold or silver-gold, lapis lazuli, tur¬ 
quoises and all kinds of valuable gems. The figure 
of Ptah, which ortginallv stood in the shrine in 
Me-mphk, only pt^sessed six(?) staves. Besides this, 
Tut^khamen built monuments to all the gods, and 

be made the sacred images, ^ 

them of real ichUm metal, wliich was the b^t 
produced. He built their sanctuaries anew, taking 
care to have durable work devoted to their con¬ 
struction : he established a system of divine 
o^erings, and made arrangements for the main¬ 
tenance of the same. His endowments provided 
for a daily supply of offerings to all the tempIeSj 
and on a far more generous sc^e than was originally 
contemplated. 

He introduced ^ J p 5 ?^) appointed liba- 

tioners and ministrants of the gods, whom he 
chose from among the sons of the principal men in 
their lillages, wno were know'n _ to be of good 
reputation, and provided for their incre^ed sti¬ 
pends by making gifts to their temples of immense 
quantities of gold, silver, bronze and other metals. 
He filled the temples with servants, male and 
female, and with gifts which had form^ part 
of the booty captured by him. In addition to 
the presents which he gave to the pnests and 
servants of the temples, he increased the revenues 
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oi the t«mpks, some twofold, some threefold 
and othm lourfold, by moans of additional gifts 
of tcMm metal, gold, lapis lazuli, turquoises, 
precious stones of ^ kinds, royal doth of byssus, 
fiaJC'linen, oil, unguents, perfumes, incense, dhtnit 

l|rD^~j and myirh. Gifts of "all beautiful 
things " were given lavisMy by the king. Having 
re-endowed the temples, and made provision for 
the daily offerings and for the perfonnance of 
services which were performed every day for the 
benefit of the king, that is to say, himself, TutSiikh- 
imen made provision for the fetal processions on 
the river and on the sacred takes of the temples. 
He collected men who were skilful in boat-builoiiig, 
and made them to build boats of new acacia wood 
of the very beat quality that could be obtained in 

the country of Negau 

parts of the boats were platedwth gold, and their 
effulgence lighted up the river. 

The infonnation contained in the last two 
paragraph enables us to understand the extent 
of the ruin that had fallen upon the old reUgiotis 
institutions of the country' through the acts of 
Aakhunaten. The temple walls were mutilated 
by the Atenites, the priesthoods were driven out, 
and all temple properties w'ene confiscated and 
applied to the propagation of the cult of Aten. 
The figures of the gr^t gods that were made of 
gold and other predous metals in the shrines 
were melted down, and thus the people could not 
consult their gods in their need, for the gods h ad 
no figures wherein to dwell, even if they wished to 
come upon the earth. There were no priests 
left in the land, no gods to entreat, no funeral 
ceremomes could be performed, and the dead 
had to be laid in their tombs without the blessing 
of the priests. 
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During this period of religious chaos, which 
obtained throughout the country, a number of 
slaves, both male and female, and singing men, 

sA£m^i», and men of the acrobat 

class, oj Ijlj o ^ I. Iiad been employed 

by the Atenite king to assist in the performance of 
his religious services, and at festiv'als celebrated 
in honour of Aten. These Tutankhamen puri¬ 
fied " and transferred to the roj'al palace, where 
they performed the duties of servants of some 
kind in coruiection with the services of all the 
** father-gods/' This treatment by the king was 
regarded by them as an act of grace, and they were 
exceedingly content with their new positions. The 
concluding lines of the stele tell os little more than 
that the gods and goddesses of Egypt rejoiced 
once more in beholding the perfonnance of their 
services, that the old order of worship was re¬ 
established, and that ail the people of Eg^^it 
thanked tlie king for his beneficent acts from the 
bottom of their hearts. The gods gave the king life 
and serenity, and by the help of Ra, Ptah and 
Thoth he adniinistered liis country with wisdom, 
and . gave righteous judgments daily to all the 
people. 

In line iS on the Stdc of Tiitinkhimen it 
is stated that tlie gifts made by the king to the 
priests and temples were part of the booty w'hich 
His Majesty had captured from conquered peoples 

V 

that even during liis short reign of from 
eight to ten years he managed to make raids 
—they cannot be called wars—in the countries 
which his predecessors had conquered and 
made dependencies of Egypt. The truth of his 
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statement is fully proved by the pictures and 
inscriptions found in the tomb of Hui _ 

in Western Tliebes. This ofiicnr served in Nubia 
under Amentetep IV, and as a reward for his 
fidelity and success the ktrig made him Prince 
of K^h fNubia), and gave liim full authority 
to rule from Ne^en, the modem AJ-kSb, about 
50 cmles south of Tlicbes* to Nest-Taui ffi S B 
or Napata (Jabal Barkal), at the foot of the 
Fourth Cataract. During the ret^ of Tutankh¬ 
amen flui retumed from NuWa to Tliebes, 
bringing with him large quantities of TOld, both 
in the form of rinp and dust, vessels o! and 
silver, bags full of precious stones; Sftdanl beds, 
couches, chairs of state, shields and a chariot.* 
With these precious objects came the shfikh 
of Maam, tlu* shthh of Uait, the sons of all the 
principal chiefs on botit sides of the river from 
Buhen (Wadi Half all) to Elephantine, and a 
considerable number of slaves. Bui and his 
party arrived in six boats, and when all the gifts 
were unloaded they were handed over to Tutlnkh- 
Omen's officials, who had gone lo receive them. 
It is not easy to decide whether this presentation 
of the produce of Nubia by fcliii was an official 
delivery of tribute due to Tutankhamen, or a 
personal offering to the new king of Egypt. If 
Bui was appointed Viceroy of Kesh by Amen- 
betep IV or his father, it is possible that he was 
an adherent of the cult of Aten. In this case, his 
gifts to Tutankhamen w'ere probably personal, 
and were offered to him by Bui with the set 

1 Thu i* a name of Tlit:bis^ but it was dao a^ied to 
toviu of Kapata, where the great temple of Angen-RS ol Nubia 
was situated 

* Set the diawiEg pubtuhnl by Lrpshu, 111. 

pi 116-1 IS. 
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purpose of placating the restorer oi cult of 
Amen. Be this as it may, the gold and silver 
precious stones from Nubia were most acceptable 
to the king, for they supplied him with mea^ tor 
re-endownvent oi the priests and the temples. 

Egyptologists, generaliy, have agreed that the 
scenes in Hm's tomb representing the presentation 
of gifts from Nubia have a lustorical character, and 
that we may consider that Tut^khamen really 
exercised rale in Nubia, But there al» 
painted on the wails scenes in which the chiers 

and nobles of Upper Rctennu ^ O ^ 

(Syria) arc presenting the same kinds of gifts 
to'Tutankhamen, and these cannot be so easily 
accepted as being historical in character, In Ins 
great inscription. Tutankiiainen sa>« explicitly that 
during the reign of Aakhunaten it was unless to 
send missions to Syria to ” enlarce the trontiets 
of Egypt-’^ fot succeeded in doing st^ 

But he does not say that he himsell did not send 
missions, tx.. make raids, into some p^ts of 
Phoenicia and Syria, and it is possible that he 
did. It is also possible that some of the Syrian 
chiefs, hearing of the accession of a king who wiw 
foUowing the example of Thothmes U 1 ^d 
honouring Amen, sent gifts to him srith the view 
of obtaining the support of Egyptian arms against 

their foes. r j 

Exactly when and how Tut5iikh4mcn died is 
not known, and his age at the time of his death 
cannot be stated. No tonib of bis has been found 
in the mountains of Tall al*'Am 4 niali, and, up to 
the present, there is no evidence that he had a 
tomb specially hewn for him in the Valley" of the 
Tombs of the Kings, During the course of his 
excavations in this Valley, Mr. Theodore Davis 
found a tomb which he believed io be that of 
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Tutankhamen.^ In it there was a broken box 
containing several pieces of gold leaf stamped 
with the names of Tutankhamen and hk wife 
Ankhscnamen. etc. In a pit some distance from this 
tomb he discovered what he took to be the debris 
from a tomb^, such as dried wreaths of leaves and 
flowers. The cover of a very large jar, whicli 
had been broken, was wrapped up in a clotlt on 
which was inscribed the name of Tutankhimen. 
One of the most beautiful objects found by Davis 
was the little blue glazed funerary vase which 
is figured on plate XCII of hk book, ft was 
discovered in a sort of hiding place under a large 
rock, and bears the inscription ‘' Beautiful god , 

Neb-kheperu Ra,giver of life " 'll ^ ^ 

^ These facts certainly suggest that Davis 
found a tomb of Tutankhamen. 

The objects in the British Museum that bear 
the name of Tutankhamen are few, the largest 
and most important being the granite lion which 
he placed in the temple built by Amenhetep III 
at bulb (the '* Solcb ” of Lepsius), about half-way 
up the Third Cataract on the left or west bank. 
Several scarabs* and a bead bearing his pronomen 
or nomen are exliibited in Table-Case B. (Fourth 
Egyptian Room), and also the fragment of a 
model of a boomerang in blue glazed faience in 
Wall-Uase 223 (Fifth Egj-ptian Room), No. 54S22. 
Two fine porcelain tubes for stibium, or eye-paint, 
are exhibited in Wall-Case 272 (SixtJi Egyptian 
Room), The one (No. 2757^*) ^ dark bluish 

green colour and is inscribed “ Beautiful god. 
Lord of the Two I..ands, Lord of Crowns, Neb- 

\ ^ Dav^Masptro-Daissy. Tht Tomhs of SarritJiobi 
and nuaf-dnkharmnmt Londjoiit, iftl2. 

c/ E^*piian Scarabs, Lofudon^ 

1913. Kos. 1968-1972, pp. 197. 
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kiijpcru-Ea, giver, of life for ever ^ J ^ 


?. dME] 


and the other 


(No* * 2573)* which is white in colour, is jjiscnbed 
with the names of his wife and himsetfj— 




A writing palette bearing the king's prenomeii‘ 
found at Kurnah during the time of the 


was 


French Expedition, and this and the other objects 
mentioned above suggest that the royal tomb 
wfas being plundered during the early years of the 
XlXth century. 

An interesting mention is made of Tutankh¬ 
amen in one of the tablets from Eoghaz Kcui, 
and it suggests that communications passed inore 
or less frec(uently between the kings of the Mittites 
at that period and tlie kings of EgjTpt. The 
document is written in cuneiform characters? in 
the Hittite language, and states that the Queen 
of Egypt, called Da-kha-mu-un t?TI ?t< 
wrote 10 the fatlicr of the idgnmg Hittite 
kinp to tell liim that her husband Bi-ib-khu-ni- 
riya-ash T M -Tf 121 -!Tl ^ET? - was dead, 
and that she had no son, and that she 
wanted one, and she asked him to send to her 
one of his many sons, and him she would make 
her husband * Now Bibkhu^yaash U nothing 
more nor less than a transaction of Neb-kueperO- 
RX, the prenoraen of king Tutankhamen. 

"fhs 16 the kgraid as jpiiiited 

in C&ampaUicm, .UpnumiiiXirioHi. It, pJ. CXCt 4 k No. H 

* For tbt text see Ketinehrifi auf Bcgkaikffi, Heft V, No, 6. 

Rev* III, IL 7-13. ^ ^ ,, 

* See Dr. F, Hrosny, Die Ifiswtg d^t /JefMftseAm Probitms, 

in the det Deutsehen OritM-CtitiisctitiJi. Decent 

1915, Ncl 56, p- 36. 
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TUTANKHAMEN AND THE CULT 

OF Amen. 


The early history of the god Amen is somewhat 
obsevre, and his origin is unknown- The name 

Amen ^ ^ means " hidden (one),'* a title 

which might be applied to many gods- A god 



Amca^IU, Klti|; «( tbt 

<jiat 



The Antrim^ ^oiJc 

Mwnerimn of AiocBt, ctwcila in 
the KoAlicm Ajpc (KienaakK 


Amen and his consort Ament ot Amcnit aro 
mrationed in the PjTamid Texts (UkAs, line 558). 
where they arc grouped* with N4u and Ken, and 
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with the two lioEj gods Shu and Tefnut. This 
Axnen was regarded as an ancient nature-god 
by the priests of Heliopolis under the Vth dynasty, 
and it is possible that many of his attributes 
were transferred at a very early ^riod to Amen, 
the great god of Thebes. Though recent excava¬ 
tions have shown that a cult of Amen existed at 
Thebes under the Ancient Empire, it b doubtful 
if it possessed any more than a local importance 
until the Xllth dymasty, Wien the princes 
of Thebes conquered tlieir rivals in the north 
and obtained the sovereignty of Egyqtt, their 
god Amen and his priesthood became a great 
power in the land, and an entirely new temple 
w'as built by them, in lib honour, at Ramak on 
the right bank of the Nile. The temple was 
quite small, and resembled in form and arrange¬ 
ment some of the small Nubian temples ; it 
consisted of a shrine, with a few small climbers 
groups about it, and a forecourt, w'ith a 
colonnade on two sides of it. Amen was not 
the oldest god worshipped there, and his sanctuary 
seems to have absorliro the shrine of ancient 

? ;oddes3 Apit, The name of Thebes b derived 
irom T-Ape, the Coptic name of the shrine of 
the goddess Apit, ana the city' was not knotvn as 

Nut Amen © f 1 ® (tlie No Amon of the 

Bible,Nahum 3,8). U., tlie "city of Amen," until 
a very much later date. 

Although the kings of the XI Uh dynasty 
were Thebans it b possible tliat tliey and many 
of their iinedt warriors had SudSmi blood m their 
veins, iuid the attributes that they ascribed to 
Ameri were similar to those that the Nubian 
peoples assigned to their indigenous gods. To 
them Amen symbolbed the hidden but irresbtible 
power that produces conception and growth in 
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human beings and. in tlie aiiimal and vegetable 
worl^. And in some plac^ in Eg>ptf and Nubia 
and the the symbol of the god Amen was 

either the umbiHcus^ or the gravid womb. The 
symbol of Amen that was shown to Alexander the 
Greats when lie visited the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon in the Oasis of Sfwih. was an object 
closely resembling the umbilicus, and it was 
inlaid with emersdds (turquoises ?) and other 
precious stones-—umbiiico majdme similis est 
habitus, smaragdo et gemmis coagmentatus,® The 
name of Amen was carried into Nubia and the 
Egyptian SAdin by the kings of the XXIth 
dynasty when they made raids into those countries, 
and h^ worship' took root there readUy and 
Nourished. The booty which was brought back 
to Thebes w'as shared by them with Amen, and 
many captives and staves were set apart as the 
property of the god. Soon Amen gained the 
reputation of the god of successful warriors, and 
his fame grew and spread abroad, and little by 
little the attributes and powers of the cjlder gods 
of Heliopolis, Memphis and Abydos were onited 
to his own in the minds of his priests and followers. 

Under the role of the longs of the XVTIIth 
dynasty the glory and power of Amen waxed 
greater and greater, and bis fame spread through 
the Eastern Desert and Syria. As he gave 'victory 
to the kings of the Xllth dynasty in Nubia, so 
he now gave undreamed of succe^ to Egyptian 
arms in Western Asia ; and the Pharaohs rctnmed 
to Thebes laden svith spoil of every kind and with 
rich gifts from the non-combatant peoples in 

^ Sec Dare^y, Ued NpttvtUe F»rm€ ttAmon in AttntiUs 
du Sfrn'Ot its Anliqiat^ tie tome IX. p. 64 f!. 

* Quintias CtjrtiiM, lih. tV, §7. See also NavHlc, Le Dim 
it rdojii if Jvpiltt-Amm in Campits Rmius it fAcad/mit, 
1906^ p. 2S. 
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Phcemcia and Syria. -And Amen might well be 
declared to be the " god of the world," especially 
during the rei^ of Thothmes HI. Never before 
had such wealth flowed into tiie treasury of the 
temple of Amen, or Amen-RS, as he began to be 
called, and never before had the power of his 
priests been so great. Amenbetep 1, the second 
king of the djwsty, had been a strong supporter 
of the ctilt of Amen, and he seems to have been 
the founder of the order of the priests of Amen, 
and certaintv endowed the temple in the Northern 
Apt with great wealth. His prenomen and nomen 
are often seen occupying prominent places on the 
of the priests of Amen. The vrork of 
establishing the order begun by Amenbetep I was 
consolidated and extendi by Thotlimcs III, who 
set the priesthood in order, appointed a high priest, 
and provided them with rich revenues and gave 
them large estates for their maintenance. The 
gifts that the teiople of Amen received as a result 
of the seventeen expeditions made by Thothmes HI 
into Phoenicia and Syria, and into the country' in 
the nci^bourhood of the waters of the Upper 
Euphrates, and tlie share of the tribute received 
from Cyprus and the Sud&n must have been well- 
nigh incalculable. The treasury of Amen w'as so 
well supplied by Thothmes III, and the a^airs 
of hb priesthood so well regulated bj' him, that 
his tw'o immediate successors, Amenbetep II and 
Thothmes IV, were not called upon to make 
extraordinary' raids into Western Asia for the 
purpose of coLlecUng spoil. 

Amenbetep 11 , about bx. 1500, devoted his 
energies to the conquest of the southern pordon 
of me Egyptian SMan, which he jxuiet rated 
as far as WM B 4 -Nagaa, a district lying about 
80 miles to the north of the modem city of 
Khartum. But it is doubtful if he possessed any 
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effective hold on the Sud^ beyond Napata 
(Jabal Barkal), at the loot of the Fourth 
Cataract. During one of his wars, or raids, into 
Syria, he slew a rebel chief and sent his body to 
Napata to be hung upon the city walls, so that 
the natives might see it and tremble. Wc may 
be sure that the priesthood of .^en at Theb^ 
took great care to inform their colleagues at 
Napata that it was their god Amen who had given 
the king the victory. Amenhetep n was a loyal 
servant of Amen, for on the stele which he set up 
after his return from Upper Rethennu he says that 
he came back ** with a heart expanded with joy 
to Father Amen because he had overthrown all 
his enemies, and enlarged the frontiere of Egypt, 
and had ^ain seven chiefs vrith his own club wlmst 
they were li^ung in Thekhsi, and had hung their 
bodies op head dowiiw*ards on the bow's of bds 
boat as be sailed up the Nile to Tliebes/* 
Amenbetep II was succeeded about &.C. 1450 bp 
bis son Thothmes IV, who seems to have ow^ Ins 
accession to the throne, not to the priests of Amen, 
but to the priests of Heliopolis, His mother was 
not of royal rank, and it is probable that her 
religious sympathies were with the old solar gods 
of Heliopolis rather than with Amen, or Amen-Ri, 
of Thebes. On a huge red granite stele, w'hkh 
stands between the paws of me Sphin.^ at Glzah 
immediately in front of its breast, is cut an import 
tant inscri^on which throws light on the subject 
of the accession to the throne of Thotfames IV. 
According to the text, the young prince Thothmea 
was hunting at Gtzah and sat down to rest himself 
under the shadow of the Sphinx. Whilst there he 
fell asleep, and thef ourfold Sun-god, Her^akhuri- 
Khepera-R3-Tem, appeared to him in a dream 
and promised him the crowns of Egj’pt if he would 
clear away from the Sphinx and hU temple the 
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desert sand, whicli Had swallowed them up. Now 
the Sphinx was believed to be the image and 
dwelling'ptacc of Temu-I;feT^khuti, a solar god in 
whom were united the attributes and powers of 
Tem, the oldest sun-god of Heliopolis, and HerAa- 
khnti, a still older sun-god. Thothmes did as the 
god uisbed. that is to say, as the priests d£ Helio¬ 
polis ^vished, and by so doing lonvarded their 



H(tt4i-k]!ditJL iw4hf HotiLt thif libc TdELM^ ifijp Xvo tjtsdiii, 

Twit tiu OtMi Odd- M, of Afiv |On> Gmit God, GtititntOT 

the isid-diiy lotm ot die of Utc NIw God*. Ut wb pm- 

U often deptaed In ihl* htrou iahip tht iiun-hei4(iil fnaJn 

Egrn*- 

])oUtical aspiratioiis and secured their as^tance 
in obtaining the throne. During his short reign 
of about nine wars Tholbmes IV made raids into 
Syria and the Egyptian Sdd§n, and the temple of 
Amen no doubt obtained a share in the spoil 
which he brought back— in fact, an inscription 
at Kamak contains a list of the gifts that he 
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made to Anien on his return from a very successful 
xaid. We may note in passing that although the 
name of Amen forms part of his personal naine, 
his Nebti name was " Stablished in sovereignty 
like Tern.'* * 

The opening up of Western Asia by the victorious 
arms of Amasis I and his succ^sors was foliou ed 
by a great increase in the communicatiotis that 

E d between Egypt and the copies of Sjiia, 
mi, Assyria and Babylonia. The trade between 
these countries increased, and the merchant cara¬ 
vans carried not only the wares and products of 
one country' into the other, but also information 
about the manners and customs and reli^ons of the 
various peoples with whom they came in contact. 
Thothmes IV appears to have been the first 
Egyptian king who entered into friendly relations 
with the kmgs of Karaduniyash (Babylonia) and 
Mitanni. Tushratta, king of Mitanni, tells uSj, in 
a letter' which he sent to Amenljetep IV, that tire 
father of his father, Amenhetep III, sent to Ids 
giandlather, Artatama, and ask^ for his daughter 
to wife ; in other wor^, Thothmes IV wanted to 
many a princess of Mitanni, Six times did 
Thothmes IV make his request in vain, and it was 
only alter the seventh asking that the king of 
l^tanni gave his daughter to the king of Egypt, 
As Queen of Egypt ^e was styled " Hereditary 
Princess, Great l^v, President of the South ana 
the North, Great i^oyal Mother, Mut-em-uXa." 




The princess would naturally come to Egypt 
escorted by a number of her people, and it is very 
prob^le that she and her foUowerB introduced into 


* Praserv'ed m Berlin: ^ Windder, Die Tkmia/etn nm 
No. 24, p, St, 
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Egypt religious views that were more in harmony 
with those of the priests of Heliopolis than of the 
votaries of Amen. 

Little is known of the kingdom of NKtaniii and 
its people. There is one letter in Berlin written 
in the language of Mitanoi, and the Assyriologists 
ivho have made a spedai study of it assign to 
the language a place among the Caspian group, 
and are inclin^ to compare it witn Georgian; 
and they give it an Aryan origin.^ The names of 
four of their gods are mentioned in the text of a 
Treaty found at Boghaz Keui, and the Mitannians 
swore by them to observe this Treaty.* These 
gods are;— 

1. T— <= Eat fen - <T- 

± t— tTTifc - <T- 

3. 

4. 1— ^ SET '-K tETT -+ Jl' 

Omitting the determinatives,^ these names may 
be t ransli terated thus :—• I, Mi-it-ra-aah-sM-ii. 
2, U-rU'wa-na'ash~shi-il. 3, In-tar. 4, Na-sha-at- 
ti-ya^n-na. And their identifications with the 
In^an gods Mltra (Mithras). Vanma, India and 
Nasatiya seem to be certain. The solar and celcs^ 
tial character of these Indian gods has much in 
common with that of the solar gods of Heliopolis, 
and if the princess of Mitanni who manied 
Thothmea iV carried her worship of them into 
Egypt, it is easy to believe that her religious 
sympathy and support would he mven to Tern 
and his cognate gods, and not to Amen. With 
her arrival at Thcb^ there came an influence 

1 Bork. Di* Mitaitni Spn»&he, Berlin, 1909. 

* KeihehrifiUxU am Baghatk^. Heit I, p- 7, No. 1, 

i.ss. 

* anrf i-Bf- ve dctGTRiinauves of " god ” and 

*' gods," 
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which was hostile to Aintn, but her husband's 
rdgn was too short for it to produce any great 
material effect. 

Thothmes IV was succeeded by his son by 
Queen Mutcmuaa^ who ascended the throne under 
the name of Amenbetep (III); thus the name of 
the god Amen once again formed J^rt of 
personal name of the rdgning king. The meaning 
ol this name, ■" Amen is content, or satisfied," is 
significant. He letened for about thirty-six years, 
probably in the ^tter half of _ the fifteenth 
century B.c. A legend^ was current in Egypt under 
the Ancient Empire in which it w^as asserted that 
the god Ra came to earth and, assuming the form 
of a priest of Ra, the husband of one Rutter 
appeared to his wife and, companying with her. 
begot three sons, each of whom Ijecame King of 
all Egypt. From that time every king premced 

to his p>ersonal name tlie title Sa Ra, 

'* son of Rs." Nearly two thousand ycais later 
the CTcat Queen l;Iatshepsut decorated her temple 
at D§r aJ-Bahari witli bas-reliefs, on which were 
sculptured sctmes connected with her conception 
and birth. In these the god Amen, in the human 
form of her father Thothmes I, is seen companying 
with Queen A^hmes, and the inscriptions prove 
that tTatsbeptmt believed that sh^^was of the god's 
seed and that Ids divine blood fiowed in her veins.^ 
As Amen bad in the XVlIIth djmasty assumed 
all the powers and attributes of of Heliopolis, 
the father of the kings w’ho ruled from Memphis, 
it was only fitting that he should assume human 
form and become the physical father of the kings: 
who ruled from his dty of Thebes, The same 

>• See Eman, Die Afdrdbvt dts Papyrus JV/tkof, Berlin, 
1890. 

* See NavQk's edhifin of the texts, VoL II, pL 46-45. 
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fiction wa^ promulgated by the priests of Amen 
in respect of thdr god and A^mhetep in. Accord¬ 
ing to the bas-relief in the sanctuary' of the 
temple wliicb he built in the Northern Apt in 
honour of Amen. Mut and Khensu. Amen came 
to Queen Mutemuaa in the human form of 
Thothmes IV, and begot by her the son who 
reigned as Amenhetep III, Both scenes and texts 
were copied from the bas-reliefs in I^fatshepaut's 
temple, which in turn were probably copied from 
some popular document compiled by the priests 
of Amen at the beginning of the XVlIIth dynasty, 
perhaps with special reference to Amenbetep I. 

Whatever xiews Amenbetep HI held concerning 
Amen and his worship, he did not allow them to 
interfere with or obstruct his pubEc allegiance to 
that god. Tins fact is proved by his building 
operations at Luxor and the gifts which he made 
to the temples and priesthood of Amen throughout 
the country. But he honoured other Egyptian 
gods besides Amen, for he built a temple at 
Elephantine to Khnemu, a very andent god of 
the region of the First Cataract. To commemo¬ 
rate his victory over the Nubians in the fifth year 
of his reign, he built the great temple called 

Het Kh§-^-Maat j i q P aZ at Sulb, in the 

jtian Sud'in. He dedicated it to Father Amen, 


Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, to Khnemu 
and to *' his own Image living upon earth. Neb- 
maS.t‘R 5 .^” On a bas-relief published by Lepsius? 
we see him worshipping himself, as Lord of Ta- 
Keoset. In several of the scenes scalpfcurtsd on 
the walls he is represented mdicing ofTcrixi^ to 
Amen-Ra, Khnemu and other gods, and he is 


'I Kob-niaat-R^ is tbe prcDOmfn of Amenibeirp HL 
* Dmitmjittr, IH. 85. 
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frequently accompanied by his wife Ti* At Sad- 
denga he built a temple to Ti a$ the goddess of 
the S6ddn, 

In Egypt, at all events, the people were not 
prohibited from worshipping the old gods of 



the country, and that his own high officials did 
so openly is evident from the grey granite stele 
of the architects Her and Suti m the British 
Museum.^ The stele is in the form of the door 
of a tomb and has a plain cornice and a raisi^ 


tU wnthipfinu huHtU m * »xia(jaj cif line TtMS in cIh 
Tittplc Ilf ^ollk 


L Ko. 473, Bay 9. Old No. B2& 
Egypdim G^tUeria, p. 134, 


See A Guide h m 
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border. In the upper part o£ the central panel 
are the two tdchals, or eyes ol the Sun and Moon 

^ and the winged disk, and below these 

are Bgures of Osiris and Anubis; the figures of 
the architects and their wives are obliterated. In 
the inscriptions above the panel Her beseeches t 
I, Halhor of Thebes, the mistress of the godded. 


tUilKw oi Tlieb«% »Kd hiu 
IfuaniAla hi itK rntm* <4 ■ fw 
lad A mmm* 


to grant to him a coining forth into the presence 
[of the god]; z, Khensu to give ham ^ good, 
sweet and pleasant ibing s; and 3, Hathor of 
Thebes to receive them in the temples. Suti 
beseeches: 1. Amen'Ra to give him sepidchra) 
meals in Hermonthis; 2, Mut to give him all 
good thinp: and 3/Hathor of the cemetery to 
give him beautiful life and pleasure upon earth- 




Lidi^ of * tatU 
«r Ainefi-RlL 
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On the rigM-hand side of the panei 1:1 er be¬ 
seeches : t, Ra-yeraakhuti, lord of heaven, to let 
him see Aten and to look at the Moon he did 
upon earth : 2, Anpu (Anubis) to give him a 
beautiful funeral aftef old age and a burial in the 
western part of Thebes ; and 3, the divine Queen 
Nefertati to give him the sweet breath of the 
north wind, coolness and wine, and a coming 
forth into the presence [of the God]- 

Gn the hrft-hand side of the panel Suti beseeches ‘ 
I, Osiris, Governor of eternity, to give him cakes 
and offerings in the presence of tfn*Nefer; z. 
Seker, lord of thf* cofnn chamber, to let him go 
in and out of the underworld, without obstruction 
to his soul, at pleasure : and 3, Isis, the mother 
of the god. to grant him powrer to move freely 
about iu the Peqa (at Abydos) under a decree of 
the great god. 

Here, then, we have these two high oflSdals, the 
one overseer of tlie works in tlie temple of Kamak, 
and the other overseer of the works in the temple 
of Luxor, men of learning and culture, praying 
for the goodwill, help and favour of Hathor of 
the city, of Kathor of the cemetery, of Mut, the 
consort of Amen, of Kbensu, son of Amen and 
Mut, of the old Sun-god Ra-Heraakhud, of 
Anpu, god of the tomb, of Nefcrtiri, the deified 
Queen of Amasis 1 , of Osiris, god and judge of 
the dead, of Isis, his consort, and of Seker, the old 
god of llw Underworld of Memphis. Amen is 
not mentioned with these old gods, into whose 
hands Her and Suti were content to commit their 
souls after death. But Amen w'as the great god 
of their city, and to liim they owed their occupation 
and daily bread, and they acknowledged his power 
in the hymn which they caused to be cut on th® 
pa^ of their funerary stele. The imiwriance of 
this hymn is considerable, for the stele is dated, in 
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line 15, by the mention of the name of the kin^ they 
served, Ainenhetep III, It is quite short, consistmg 
of less tlian eight lines, imd it tells us little about 
Amen. Th*: opening words say that it is a hymn 
to Atnen whMi he rises as Ueraal^iiti; that is 
to sav, it is addressed to Amen in his character of 
a solar god: It might equally ivell be addressed 



KlkantiT ■ 

mcRibcF of ibtf T&lu Tiiad 
AflKii'iU, Mul uiil iQaeraa, 



AnpOrk ^ Aunbcsr lull tt Set: xpil 


to Ra or Homs or any solar god. The writer calls 
the god a ” daily beauty that never tails to nse," 
and identifies him with Khepera, an ancient god 
of creation, who is mighty in works. His rays 
which strike the face cannot be known (or esti¬ 
mated}, and the brilliantly bright and shining 
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metal called Uhint cannot be compoivd lor splen* 
dour with his beuutiiul appearance. The caps on 
the pyranudions of obehsKs were made of Ichdm 
met^' and the brightness of them could be seen 
many leagues away, tn hue 3 Amen is said to 

have been ^ | ^ ^ " designed," 

just as an object is designed, or plotted out, by 
a draughtsman, and the correct meaning of the 




N<i |Nd$h^r ^ comittt+ 

put of Sebek. 


word may be that Amen designed his owrn form 
Next the god plated hfe limbs," U, he made 
them to have the appearance of plates of 

tch&m metal. This statement is followed by the 
words, [He] gives Inrtb, but was not him sel f 
born : Only One in lus cbaiacteristics. quabties, 
powers and operations." 

'Hius we leam that Amen was, like Khepera, sett- 
designed, seif-created, self-existent in a form that 
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was never bom as ordio^ creatures arc, and that 
he was One and Alone without equal, or fellow, or 
counterpart- The writer next refers to the duration 
of the god's existence, as the traverser of eternity, 
and the passer over the roads of millions of 3^ars 
with his form. His splendour is the splendour of 
heaven, and though " all men see his passage, he is 



tlcr-Somiu^ or Hotuf ifad Aged- 



I'JcT^lA-kbKrj {Flmjppkrflts^ or 
Eloru iht ChflcL 


bidden from their faces ’’ (in his character of the 
*' hidden *' godj. He travels over the celestial wa ters 
vast distancesm a moment of time every day. There 
ts no cessation in his work, and every one sees him, 
never ceasing to do so. When he sets he rises 
upon the denizens of the Tuat, and his ravs force 
thi^ way into the eyes {of the dead] (?) When he 
sets in the western horizon men foU asleep and 
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become motionless like the dead. With these 
words the Hymn to Amen comes to an end. 

But during the lilcdme of these tsrin brothers, 
Uer and Suti, the cult of Aten must have made 
considerable progress at Thebes, for. in spite of 
their loyalty to Amen, and to the old solar go^ of 
the countrj^, and to Osiris and Isis being manifest, 
they caused a HiTon to Aten to be engraved on 
then funerary stele. It has no title, and follows 
the Hymn to Amen immediately, beginning with 
the words. Homage to thee. Aten of the day ! " 
He is called " creator of men and women, maker 
of their lives,'* and is identified with the " Great 
Hawk of many-coloured plumage." He performed 
the act of creation which ** raised " himself up 
[out of the primeval watery abyss]. The pieator of 
himself he was not bom." He is next identified 
with the ** Aged Horns " the dweller in Nut, the 
oldest solar god or sky-god in EgjTt, and is 
acclaimed joyfully at rising and setting. He 
created the earth (?), The next words, Kknem 
Neimemit, are difficult. II the writer of 
the hymn meant to identify Aten with Khnem- 
Amen, a god of the region of the First Cataract, 
that is understandable, but how. then, is Hen- 
memtt, if that be the correct reading, to be fitted 
in ? ’' Aten is next called '* Conqueror of the Two 
Lands from the greatest to the least." Another 
difficulty meets us in the words " glorious mother of 
gods and men,” and the words that follow, 
"gracious artificer, most great, prospering in 
her work," seem to apply to this mother. Perhaps 
the writer of the hj-tnn wished to compare Aten 
to such a mother, or he may have regarded Aten 

> The true reading may be hemtmii and so be eotuiected 
viih the wjrtl to " roarKhnem Amen oI tiie Fciarui|;s. 
AmenhiHcp IV dedicated a scarab to a god of roarings 
(British Museum. No. 5 ^ 084 ). 
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as father-motber. Alter another line containiitg 
obscure aUusIons we read, *' How marvellous is 
production of Inni who raises up bis beauty from 
the womb of Nut. and who utumines the Two 
T-anHd with his Aten (Disk) 1 He the Pautti 
(the piimeval matter out of which the world and 
ah in it were made) created himself. He is the 
Lord Oke. He made the Seasons out of the 



iC vr Oorvi iha 
Avtnfti e>f bit FkiIhf. 



iht Wir-£od d* Elcnwmctuk 


months, Summer because he loves heat, and 
Winter because he loves the cold; [during the 
former] he makes men’s bodies to become ex¬ 
hausted. The apes sing hymns to him when he 
rises daily.*' What follow’s on the stele conoeras 
the lives of ider and Suti, and the text is translated 
on pp. 46-66. 

' ■ by what is said in the Hymn to Aten, 

c 
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tho origin, nature and attributes of Aten 
resemble those of Alnen. Both gods are identified 
with the oldest gods in Egypt. Each is declared 
to be self-CTcat^ and not to have been bom, 
therefore not begotten, and to each is applied the 
epithet " One/’ It is interesting to note that 
Aten is identified with Pautti, the oldest of all 
the gods, and with the Aged Homs, or Horus 
the blder. As Aten is said to be the maker of 
Summer and Winter and the months, it is clear 
that a traditioa, probably going back to pre- 
dynastic times, associated Mm with the primitive 
Year-god. This H^irm shows that our two archi¬ 
tects regarded Aten as a thoroughly Egyptian god, 
and as one who could be and ought to be worshipped 
side by side with Amen, who had condescended to 
become the begetter of their lord and master, 
Amenhetep HI. 

Notwithstanding the influence of his mother, 
the Mitannian princess, and of his wives, some of 
whom also came from Mitanni, Amenhetep strongly 
supported the cult of Amen tliroughout the country, 
and kept on good terms with the priesthood of 
Amen. The consolidation of that order by Thoth- 
mes 111 has already been mentioned, and it 
would seem that this king instituted, or, at all 
ev'ents, sanctioned the d^y performance of a 
very important service in the sanctuary of Amen 
in me temple of Kamak. In the sanctuary there 
was placed a naos, or shrine, containing a gold or 
^ded wooden figure of Amen, wuth moveable 
head, arms and legssometimes a boat took 
the place of the shrine, and in such cases the 
figure of the god was set mside the cabin. The 
figure might represent the god standing upright 
or seated on a throne. During the service the 
king, or his deputy, purified the sanctu^ and 
bim^ by burning incense and pouring out 






Fiaft IF I. 



llrAiJ of » colo*firfUHiH gfinirnl^li !ITf wfaring ih? unieM* il^e 
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Ebations of freah water. He then advanced to thei 
naos, broke the seal which closed its doors, and 
m^e obeisance to the figure of the god. Havii^ 
performed further rites of purification on the 
figure, he advanced and embraced it, in order 
that the soul of the god might enter into his body. 
The naos was closed, and the king left the 
sanctuary, but he retnmed inunediately, when the 
uaos w'as reopened, and he performed further 
acts of obeisance, and made offerings which 

included a figure of the goddess Maat or 

Truth. Next the king dressed the figure in 
symboEc garments, and purified it. and anointed 
it with scented unguents and perfumes, and 
placed on it a necklace, amulets, nngs, etc. By 
these acts the king intended to imply that he, 
the son of a god, w'as adoring lus father, just as 
children in general adore their fathers and mothers 
in the tomb. During some of these ceremoiucs the 
god laid his hands on the bod^* of the king, and 
by so doing transmitted to him the fluid of life, 
which enabled the king to live day by day, and to 
rule over his people with wisdom and justice. 
Now the king himself might well perform his part 
in tills great, solemn service at Thebes, but he could 
not be at the same time at Abydos or elsewhere 
in Egypt. Therefore in Thebes and other cities 
deputies were chosen to represent the king, and 
they were everjT^here regarded with the reverence 
that was due to the performers of such exalted 
duties. During the performance of these rites 
and ceremomes hvmns were chanted to Amen 
or Amen-Ra, and of these the following are 
specimens 

t A bkragtypibic uanstript of tHo hleratk text triU be 
found in Siwet, L« RiUtd du Uivin Jtumudm «it 
Paris, 1902, pi 69. 
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L ” Homage to thee, O Amen-Rs, Lord of Thebes, 
Thou Boy, the onmmejjt of gods ! 

Ah men tiit up tbeh faces to gaze upon him. 
Thou art the Lord, tnspiimg^ awe, crushing 
those who would revolt [gainst thee]. 

Thou art the King of ail the gods. 

Thou art the great god, the Llvii^ One. 



Mow m BhH tsb i 

(od gf new bfitb ind TirilHyj irhls wbom Anran 
wad Asm-R&'iimIticattM. 


Thou art beloved for thy words, 

[Which are] the satisfaction of the gods. 

Thou art the King of heaven, mo'u didst 
make the stars. 

Thou art the icham metal te'^ld} of the 
gods the gold out of v^ch the gods 
are n^e). 
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Thou art the Maker of heaven, thou didst 
open the horizon and. make the ^ds to 
come into being according to thy benests* 

[O] Amen'Rtl, Lord of the Throne’of the Two 
Lands, President of the Apit, Amen-Ra, 
Bull of his mother, who art upon thy great 
throne. Lord of rays. Maker of multitudes, 
god of the lofty plumes, thou art the King 
of the gods, the Great Hawk, who makes! 
the breast to rejoice. Thou art praised by 
all rational beings [because] they have 
lifer 

n. *' Watch, being at peace 1 Thou watchest in 
p^ce. Watch, Aincii-Ra, Lord of the 
Throne of the Two Lands, in peace. 

Watch, being at peace f Thou watchest in 
peace. Watch, Chief in On, Great One in 
Thebes, in peace. 

Watch, being at peace 1 Thou watclwsl in 
peace. Watch, Creator of the Two Lands 
(Egypt), in peace. 

Watch, being at peace! Thou watchest in 
peace. \^tch, thou who didst biiJild up 
thyself, in peace. 

Watch, being at peace! Thou watchest in 
peace. Watch, Creator of heaven and the 
mdden tilings of the two horizons. In peace. 

Watch, btung at peace J Hiou watchest in 
peace. Watch, O thou to whom the gods 
come with bowings. Lord who art feared, 

Mighty One whom the hearts of all rational 
beings hold in awe. in peace.*^ {Ibid.t 
p. 12:2.) 

Ill, " Image of the Eldest Son, Heir of the earth 
before thy father the Earth [Geb and] 
thy mother Nut. Divine Image, who 

earnest into being in primeval time, ^ ^ 
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when a god did not cKi$t, and whoi the 
name of nottiing whatsoever had been 
recorded, when thou didst open thy two 
eyes and didst look out of them light 
appeared unto every man. When shadow i$ 
pleasmg to thy two cyes^ day exists no 
longer. 

Thou openest thy mouth, thy word is therein. 



Gdh the Fitber if 

the GpdAi Gm Ctodr totd ^ 
Ebercuij% 



NEitt tfac the Ltdlj 
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and lih aad Set and Kti|dtth>’t. 


Thou stablishest heaven with thy two arms, 
and the West in thy name of 

Amen. 

Thou art the image of the Ka (or Double) of 
ah the gods, Image of Amen, Image of 
Atem, Image of Khepera, Image of the 
Lord of all the earth. Image of the Lord 
who is crowned King of &e South and 
North in the North and South, Image who 
gavest birth to the gods, who gavest birth 
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to men, who gavest birth to everything, 
the Lord of life, thou Living One, who 
possessest power greater than that of all 
the gods* Thou hast conquered the Nine 
Gods, thou hast presented to them their 
offering. Thou hast bound them together, 
thou hast made them to live. O thou Image 
who hast created their doubles (?), thou bast 
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given that which Homs has obtained for 
himself from the Company of the gods. 
Thou art like a god who designs with thy 
fogers, like a god who designs with thy 
toes. Thou hast become the Lord of every¬ 
thing, Aten who came into being in primev^ 
time, god of the two high plumes. Thou 
Begetter, thou hast created more than ail 
the gods*’' {Ibid., p, IS9.) 
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A papyrus at Leyden contains a series of very 
intercsttng liynms to Amen, and the following 
cjctraets are quoted from it* 

Thou sailcst, yeraakhnti, and each 
day thou dost fulfil the behest of yesterday. 
Thou ^ the maker of the years and 
captain of the mont^; days and nights 
and hours are according to his stride. 
T^ou makest thyself new tCMiay for yester¬ 
day; though going in as the night thou 
art the day. The One Watcher, he hates 
slumber, Men sleep on their beds, but 
his eyes watch. (Chap. \T.) 

Fashioning himself none knows his forms. 
(Chap. Vin.) 

M inglin g his seed with hb body to make 
Ills egg to come into being withm himself. 
(Chap. Vin.J 

The Aten (Disk) of heaven, his rays are 
on thy face. 

He drove out tiie Nile from hb cavern 
for thy Pautti. The earth b made thy 

statue ^ ^ Thy name b victorious, 

thy souls (or Will} are weighty. 

Hawk destroying hb attacker straightway. 
Hidden (or secret) Lion roaring loudly, 
driving hb daws into what b under hk 
paws, Boll for hb town, lion for hb 
people. The earth shakes when he sends 
form hb voice. Every being b in awe 
of him, mighty in power there is none like 
him. He is the Beneficent Power of the 
births of the Nine gods. (Chap. IX.) 
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Loosing evils* driving away sickness®. A 
ph^’sician healing the eye without medicines: 
Opener of the eye* destroyer of the cast 
in it. Being in the Tuat he releases Idm 
whom loves. Removii^ from Destmy 
according to his heart's desire. Possessing 
. s and ears ht* is on every' path of him 



t loves him. 


He hears the petitions of him that invokes 
him. Being afar off be comes in a moment 
to iiim that calls him. 

He adds to the term of life and he shortens it. 

To him whom he loves he gives more than 
Fate has allotted to liim. 

To tlte man who sets him in his heart he 
is more than millions. 

With his name one man is stronger than 
hnndreds of thousands. (Chap. Xi.) 

Thou didst exist first in the forms of the 
Eight Gods [of Hennopolis]* and then 
tlmu didst complete them and become 




One, 


Thy body is hidden in the Chiefs* thou art 
fudden as Amen at the head of the gods. 

Thy form was that of Tancn in order to give 
birth to the Pautti gods in thy primeval 
matter. Thou dost enter fathers makmg 
their sons. Thou didst first come into being 
when there was no being in existence. 
All the gods came into being after thee, 
(Chap. 3011 .) 

Amen came into being in primeval time, 
none knows the form in which he appeared. 
No god existed before him, there was no 
other god with him to declare his form. 
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He liad no mother for whom his name was 
made. He bad qo father who begot him, 
saying. It is even myself. He shaped his 
own ^g: the divine god, beiioming of 
himself ; all the gods were created after 
be came into being. (Chap, XIV.) 

One is Amen, he hides himself from them, 
he conceals himself from the gods. 

The man who utters his secret (or mystery) 
name, which cannot be known.^ falls down 
upon his face straightway and dies a violent 
death. No god knows how to call upon 
him." (Chap. XV.)* 


The extracts given in the last section are taken 
from a work on Amen which was not intended to 
be sung in the temples. It is, mO'fe or less, a 
phEosopliical treatise on the origin, nature, and 
powers of tlie god, shnu^ that he is the so^ce of 
nil life, animate and inanimate. The existence 
of other gods is admitted, but they are merely 
fonns of him. the great god whose three characters 
or persons were <^ed Amen (of Thebes). KS (of 
Heliopolis) and Ptab (of Memphis), His Onejjess, 
or Unity, was absolute. We may now give an 
extract from the famous Hymn to Amen which 
is preserved in a papyrus in the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo," and was undoubtedly sung by men and 
women to the accompaniment of music in the 
temples. 


* Fur tnuiscnpts of the tderaUc tem, mmslatiaBa, etc., see 
Gardiner in AegypHschf ZHischriJ), Bd. 42 (1905}. P- 12 fi- _ 

* A comfdele tnil^Ciipt of tbe hieratic text into Iliero- 
glyphs, with a French tnutdatian, has been pubUsbed by 
Grjbaiit, HyHitu d AmmoH-Ra, Paris, l87o. 
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A Hymk to Amen-Ra* 

|I, Bull, dwelling in On, President of all the 
gods, 

Beantiful god, Meriti (he who is loved). 
Giving all life of warmth 
To all heautiful cattle, 

SIL Hail to thee, Amen-RS. Lord of the 
TInone of the Two Lands 1 
First One in the Apts Kam^), 

Bull of liis mother, first one of his pasture, 
Extended of stride, first one of the 
Land of the South, 

Lord of the Matchain (Nubians), Gover¬ 
nor of Punt, 

Prince of Heaven, Eldest one of Earth, 
Lord of things which are, stabli^er of 
creation, stablisher of all creation» 

Sill. ONE.thjoughhisanrivaflcdpowersainong 

the gods, Chief of all the gods. 

Lord o! Truth, Father of the gods, 
Maker of men, creator of bea^, 

Lord of the t hing s that are, creator of 
the plant of life (wheat). 

Maker of OTecn ptsmts, making to live 
the cattk. 

§IV, Power, produced by Ptali, 

Beautiful Boy of love, 

The gods ascribe praises to him, 

Maker of thing s below and of things 
above, illuiuiniug EgjTJt, 
flailing over the heavens in peace,^_ 

King of the Soudi and North [ Ra ] . 
Whose word is true. Chief of the Two 
Lands (Egypt), 
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Great of pcwer. Lord awe. 

Chief, making the earth like his form, 
Dispenser of destmies (or plans) more 
than any god. 


§nC Casting down his enemy into the flame, 
His eye overthroweth the Seb 4 u 6ends> 
It maketh her spear stab Nun (the 
abyss of heaven), 

It maketh the serpent EcthI N 4 k vomit 
what he hath swallowed. 

SX. Bail to thee, Ra, Lord of Truth t 

Hidden one in his ^ine, Lord of the 
gods, 

Khepera in his boat. 

He sent out the Word, the gods came 
into being, 

Temu, maker of men. 

Making diSerent their dmiacteis and 
forms, making their life. 
Distinguishing by their skiris one from 
the other. 


§XI- He hearkeneth to the groan of the 
afflicted, 

Bei^ gracious to him that crieth to 
him, 

Delivering the timid man from the 
bully. 

Judging between the oppressor and the 
hdpless one. 

5XV, Image One, ® J j] ^ ^, maker of 
everything that is. 

One Alone,^ ^ ^<8 maker of 
things that are. 
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Men proceed from his eyes, 

The gods come into being by tus 
utterance 

Maker of green herbs, Vivifier of the 
cattle, . 

The staff of life of the Hemnemet beings, 
the fish to live in the river* 

And the geese in the sky. 

Giving air to the creature in the egg, 
Ma kin g to live feathered fowl, 

M aking khennur birds to live. 

And creeping things and insects Mewise, 
Providing food for the mice in their holes. 
And making the birds to live on every- 
branch. 

§XIX. Chief of the Great Nine Gods. ^ 
One Alone, without a second 


A HYMN TO AMEN AND ATEN 


BY 


hlEK AND Sim, OyKRSEEKS OP WoBKS AT TH£fl£S, 

IN THE Reion ok Amen^etep IIL 
[Briti£h Museum, Stele No. 475.’] 



- HZ HTjJ 



1. A Hy]^ of Praise to Ameo when he lisetb as 

Homs of the Two Horizons by Suti, the 
Overseer of the Works of Amen, [and by] 
Ider (Homs), the Overseer of the Works of 
Amen. They say j—Homase to thee, Ra, 
Beautiful (or Beneficent) One of every 
day! Thou shootest up 

2. at sunrise (or dawn) without faii,^ Khepera,” 

‘ Tbs omoiiRKiit ha .1 b«im pebtishcd hy Pienct, RwittU, 
tome I., p.SDand by Birch. TnmJ. Sac, fliSt. Arcil., VoL VIU, 
p. 143 B. 

* literal^, ^ be molcetb not ee^tion." 

* Or " Cieator,” Here Amtn is Ukntified with the asdeot 
god of Creation. 
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great one of works. Thy radiance is in thy 
face, [thou] Unknown, [As for] sinnmg 
metal‘ it doth not resemhle thy spiendourH, 

3. Being designed’* thou didst mould into form 

thy members ; giving birth, but he was not 
bom ; One by htmsdf by reason of his power 
(or abilities), Traverse of Eternity, He who 
is m^er (or Chief of) the ways of millions 
of years, maintaining his Divine Form. 

4, As are the beauties of the celestial lygioite 

even so are thy beauties. More brilliant is 
thy complexion than that of heaven. Thou 
sailest across the heavens, all faces (♦.it., 
mankind) look at thee as thougoest, though 
thou thy^ art bidden from thdr faces. 

> periwps gUded ca|ipa, or even gold itself. The 

caps of the obelisks were covwwl with iL ^ 

1 |tfp fl n»n e pcihaps, '* thou didst design thme own toni. 
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.5. Thou ahowest thysdi at break of day in 
beams of lighti strong is thy Seqet &at 
under Thy Majesty. In a little day thou 
joumeyest over a road of millions and 
iuindr^ of thousands 

6. of minutes (or moments). Thy (?) day with 

thee passeth, [thou] settest. 

The hours of the night likewise thou dost 
make to fulfil themselves. No interruption 
taketh place in thy toil. All eyes (t.e., 
xnankiad, or all peoples) 

7. direct their ga^e thee, they cease not to 

do so. When lliy Majesty setteth, thou 
makest haste (?) to rise up early in the 
morning,1 thy sparkling rays flash in the 
eyes (or penetrate the eyes). 

' Ttw text h prabsl^ oornipt here; the writer meant to 
say “ When Thy Mapsty setteth, ihou dunest and rises! 
upon the Tuat " '(the tJnderwotid). 
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Si ^ 



8. Thou settest m Manu, whereupon [men] 

sleep after the manner of the dead. 

Hail to thee, O Amv of the day, thou 
Creator of mortals [and] Mater of theii 
life that on which they live) I [Hail] 

9. thou Great Hawk whose feathers are many- 

coloured, thou god Kheprer, who didst 
raise thyself up [from non-existeacc] 1 He 
created "himself, he was not bom. Horus 
the Elder (or the Old Hawk), dweller in 
Nut (the sky), [Men} cry out joyfully at 

zo. his rising [and] at his setting likewise, pie is] 
the fawoner [of what] the ground produceth, 
Khnem Amen of the Henmeraet/ conqueror 
of the Two Lands, from the grmt one to 
the little one. [Thou] Mother splendid of 


* A cUs» of celestbi beings. 
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II. Gods and men. artificer, gradous on^ exceed¬ 
ingly great, p^gressicg (or flounsihing) in 
her work, cattle (?) cannot be 

counted. The strong herdsman, driving 
his strong beasts, thou art their byre. He 


12 * provideth their life sustenance}, spnnging 
up, traversing the course (?) of Kheperi* 
planning (?) his birth, raising up his 
beautiful [form] in the womb of Nut. 
He iUumineth the Two Lands (Egypt) with 
his Aten (or Dish), [he is] the primeval 
substance (or plas^} of tw Two Lands, 
He made huns^. 
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15. He looketh od what he hath made, the 
Lord Oke, bringing along into captivity 
countless lands every day, observing those 
who walk about upon the earth ; shining 
{or shooting up) in the, sky (he performeth] 
transformations by day (or, as Ra). He 
maketh the seasons from the months. He 
loveth the heat of summer. 

14. He loveth the cold of winter. He maketh 
every member of the body to droop. He 
onbraceth every land. The 3 ^[s cry out] 
in adoration of him when he nseth d^y. 
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15 * 


Suti, overseer of works, [and] Her, overseer 
of works, [each] saith, ** I was, db# director 
^ fhy throne [and] ovose^ of works 
in thy sanctuary [whkh], as was right, 
thy beloved son, the Lord of the Two 
L^ds, Nebmaatra, the giver of life, 
made for thee. My Lord appointed to 
be the ofhcer in charge of thy TP Of i»™™tg- 

x6, I kept watch diligently, 1 served the office 
of director of thy monnmetits strenuously, 
perfomiing the laws of thy heart. J knew 
how to make thee to rest upon Truth, 
making thee great to do it upon the earth. 
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tj. £ was performing it [and] thou didst maJke me 
great. Thoiu didst set the iavours [or 
prmses] of me on the earth in the Apts 
(Kamak). 1 was among thy followers whcm 
thou didst ascend the throne. 1 am truth 
who abominatetb false words and deeds. 

iS. I never took pleasure in any conversatiofi 
wherein were words of exaggeration and 
lies. My brother was like mysdL I took 
pleasure in his afiaiis f he came forth irom 
the womb with me on this (*;«., the same) 
day. 
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19. Suti. the overseer of the works of Amen 

in the Southern Apt Luxor)» and I^er 
[the overseer of worlwj, say:—was 
Erector over the western side, and he was 
director over the eastern ^e; we two 
were directors of the great monuments 

20. in tlie Apt, more particularly those of 

Thebes, the City of Amen. Grant thou 
to me an old age in thy city, and in thy 
beneficence make me a burial in Amentf, 
that place of rest of heart. 

21. Let roe be placed among thy favoured ones, 

departi^ in peace. Gr^t thoa to me 
sweet air when . , . . [and] the wear¬ 
ing (or bearing] of bandlets on the day of 
the festival of Ug. 




THE CULT OF ATEN, THE GOD AND DISK 
OF THE SUN. ITS ORIGIN, DEVELOP¬ 
MENT AND DECLINE. 

Amongsi all the mass of the religious literature 
of Ancient Egypt, there is no document that 
may be considered to contain a reasoned and 
connected account of the ideas and beliefs which 
the Egyptians associated with the god Aten, 
The causes of his rise into favour towards the close 
of the XVllIth dyna^ can be stmuised, and the 
principal dogmas which the founder of bis cult 
and Us followers promulgated are discoverable in 
the H.3nnns that axe found on the walls of the 
rock-hewn tombs of Tall aJ-*Am&mah ; but the 
true history of the rise, development and fall of 
the cult can never be completely known. The 

word diettf (| or dihen j| , is a very 

dd word for the " disk *' or '* face of the sun/' 
and Atenism was beyond doubt an old fonn of 
worship of the sun. But there were many forms of 
sun-worship older than the cult of Aten, and 
several solar gods were worshipped in Egypt 
many, many centuries before Aten was regarded 
as a special form of the great solar god at alt. 
One o! the oldest forms of the Sun-god worshipped 
in Egypt was (Horus), who in the e^Ue^ 
times seems to have represented the " height" 
or ''face " of heaven by day. He was symbolized 

by the sparrowhawk the right eye of the 

bird representing the sun and his left the moon. 
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hi later times he was filled Her-or ** or ** l:ler- 
scms," the older Homs/' and it was be who 
fought doily against Set» the darkness of night and 
the night sky, and triumphed over him. 

The oldest seat of the cult of the Sun-god was 

I ^ , the On of the Bible, 


the famous city cl Anu 
and the Heliopolis of 
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Greek and Latin writers. 
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Here, from time immemorial, existed a temple 
dedicated to the Sun-god, and attached to it was 
a college of his priests, who from a very remote 
period were renowned for their wisdom and learn¬ 
ing. They called their god Tem or Atem ^ 

in later times, at least, he 
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was depicted in the form oC & man wearing the 
Crowns of the South and North, and holdi^ in 

his right hand #t«AA (" life'’) and in his left 

a sceptre. He was Icing of heaven and also of 
Egypt. He was a’solar god and, like every other 
ancient god in 'E^ypt, had absorbed the attributes 
of several indigenous gods whose names even 
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are now not known. The Pyramid Texts show 
that he was all-powerful in heaven, and that his 
priests proclaimed fahn to be the greatest of 
the gods. The supremacy of Tem is asserted in 
the various versions of the Book oi the Dead, and 
all the other solar gods are regarded as forms of 
him in the various recensions of this work. Thus 
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in the XVIIth Chapter he saj^ r " I am Tern in his 
nstng. I was the OnJy One [when] I came into 
existence in Nenti (or Nn). 1 am ^ when he mse 
for tile iirst time- I axp the Great God who created 
himself [from] Nenu, and who made his names 
to b^ome the gods of his company, 1 am he 
who is irresistible among the gods. I am Tern, 

the dweller in his Disk (j i or Ha in his rising 

in the eastern horizon of the sky, I am Yesterday 
I know^ To-day, I atn the Bennu (i.c., Phoenix} 
which is in Anu (Heliopolis), and I keep the 
register of the things w^h arc created and of 
those which aie not yet in existence." The Com¬ 
pany of the gods over whom " Father Teni '* 
consisted of Shu and Tefnut, Geb and 
Nut, Osiris and Isis, and Set and Nephthys. 
According to one tradition, Tern produced Shu 
and Tefnut from his own body, and these tliree 
go<^ formed the first Triad, or Trinity, Tem 
saying, *' From [being] god one 1 became three." 

In the extract from the XVIIth Chapter given 
above, we^ must note that i, Tem originally 
existed in Nenu, or Nu, the great mass of primeval 
waters. 2. He was the Only One in existence 
when he had come into being. 3. He created 
himseif the Great God. 4. He possessed various 
names, and these he tamed into the gods who 
formed his Pest or F.nnead, merely by uttering 
their names. 5. He was iiresistible among the 
gods, 1.^., be was the Over-lord of the gods. 6, He 
comprehended time past and time to mme. 7. He 
dwelt in the Solar Disk (Aten). 8. He rose in the 
sky for the first time under the form of Ra, and 
he was himself the Bennu, i.^., the Soul of Ra. 
9 * He kept the Registers of thhigs created and 
uncreated- Though the papyrus from which we 
get these facts is not older than the XVIilth 
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dynasty, each of the statements which are here 
grouped exists in the vajioiis religious texts that 
were written under the Ancient Empire, say, 
two thousand years earlier. 

^ the style and nature of the worship of Tern 
we know nothing, but, from the fact that he was 
depicted in the form of a man. wc appear to be 
justified in assuming that it was of a character 
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superior to that of the cults of sacred animals, 
birds and reptiles, which were general in Egypt 
under the earlier dynasties, Tem, the man-god, 
absorbed the attributes of licr-ur, the old Sky^god, 
and of IDieper^ the Beetle-god, who repnes^ted 
one or more of the forms of an andent $un-god 
between sunset and sunrise, and of yer-iakhuti 
('* Homs of the two horiaonsK-heperi was 
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the Sim during the hour that precedes the dawn. 
Her was the sun by day, and Tem was the setting 
sun ; the names of these gods are of native 
origin. We it^y conclude that tiie |mests of Tem 
incorporated into their forms of worship as tnany 
as possible of the rites a nd ceremonies to which 
the people had been ajccustomed in their worship 
of the older gods. For there was nothing strange 
in the^ absorption of one god by another to the 
Egyptian, the god absorbed being r^arded by hnn 
merely as a phase or character of the absorbing 
god. The Egyptians, like many other Orientals, 
were exceedin^y toierant in su<ii matters. 

The monuments prove that, quite early in the 
Dynastic Period, there was known and worshipped 
in Lower Egypt another form of the Sun-god who 

was called RA Of his origin and 

ewly history nothing is known, anf } the meaning of 
his name has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
It docs not seem to be Egy=ptian, but it may be 
^at of some Asiatic sun-god, whose cult was 
introduced into Egypt at a very remote period. 
His character and a^ibutes closely resemble those 
of the Babylonian god Marduk, and Wth Ra and 
Mardnk may be only different names of one and 
the same ancestor. The centre of the cult of Ra 
in Egypt was Ann, or Heliopolis, and the city 
must have been inhabited by a cosmopolitan 
population (who were chiefly worshippers of the 
sun) from time immcmioriaL All tire caravans 
from Arabia and Syna Jialted there, whether 
outward or homewaru bound, and men of many 
nations and tongues must have exchanged ideas 
there as well as commodities* The control of 
the water drawn from the famous Well of the 
Sun, the 'Ain ash-Shams^ of Arab writers, was, 
no doubt, in the l ia nd s of the priests of ^u, 
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and the payments made by grateful travellers for 
the ^texing of their beasts, together with other 
oEerings, made them rich and powerful. The 
waters of the well were believed to spring from the 
celestial waters of Nenu» or Ku, and the Nubian 
King Piankhi tells us that when he went to Anu 
he bathed his face in the water In which RI 
was wont to bathe his face.^ We may note in 
passing that the Virgin Mary drew water from this 
well when the Holy Family halted at Anu. 

Under the IVth dynasty the priests of Ann 
obtained very considerable power, and they suc¬ 
ceeded in acquiring pre-eminence for theur god 
Ra among the othea: gods of Lmver Egypt. Whether 
or not they chose the kings cannot be said, but it 
is certain that they caused the name of Ra to 
form a part of the Nesu b^t names of the builders 
of the second and third pyramids at Gizab. Thus 
we have KH2F-Ri (Ehepbrciii and MKNKAn-RA 
(Mycerbms). Not satisfi^ with this, they rejected 
the descendants of the great p3rramid bunders, and 
set upon the tlirone a number of kings whom they 
declaretl to be the sons of thdr god ^ by the wife 
of one of his priests. The first of these adopted 
as his 6fth, or personal name, the tiUe of " 5a 
Ra," son of Ra. TMs title, which "was certaunly 
adopted by the kings of the Vth dynasty, was 
borne by every king of Egypt afterwards, and 
the Nubian, Persian, Macedonian, or Roman who 
became king of Egypt saw no ab^rdity in styling 
himself ” son of Ra." Thanks to the excavations 
made by Borchardt and Schafer, under the direc¬ 
tion of F. von Bissing, several important facts 
dealing with the worship of Ri have been brought 
to light. The sun temples built by the later 
kings of the Vth djmasty were usually buildings 


* Stde pf PiSnkhi, i. 102. 
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about 325 feet long and 245 feet broad. At the 
west end stood a truncated, or blunted," pyramid 
^A), and on the top of it was an obelisk made of 
stone (B). In front of the t^t side 
of the p>Tamid stood an alabaster 
altar» and on the north side of the 
altar were channels along which 
the blood, of the victims, both 
animal and human, ran into 


/\ 

B 






J alabaster bowls which were placed 


to receive it. On the north side of the rectangular 
walled enclosure was a tow of store rooms, and 
on the east and south sides were passages, the 
walls of which were decorated with reliefs. c3ppo- 
site the altar, on the east side, was a gateway - from 
this ran a path, which ted by an inclined cause¬ 
way to another gate, which iormed the entrance 
to another large enclosure, about 1,000 feet sqtirn^. 
The priests lived in this enclosure, and in special 
chambers were kept the sacred objects which were 
carried in procession on da3rs of festival. 

The jnincipal object of the cult of Ra and his 
special symbol was the obelisk, but it has been 
suggested that the earliest worshippers of the sun 
believed that their god dwelt in a particular stone of 
pyramidal shape. At stated seasons, or for special 
purposes, the Spirit of the Sun was induced by the 
priests to inhabit the stone, and it was believed to be 
present when gifts were offered up to the god, and 
when human victims, who were generally prisoners 
of war, were sacrificed. The exact signification of 
this sun symbol is not known. Some think that 
the obelisk represented the axis of eartli and 
heaven, but the Egyptians can hardly have m'olv^ 
such an idea ; oth^ assign to it a phallic significa¬ 
tion, and others associate it with an object that 
produced fire and heat. That it symbolized Ra 
is certain, and there was in every sanctuary a 
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shrine in which, behind sealed doors, was a model 
of an obelisk. The cult of the standing stone, 
or pillai, was probably older than the cult of Rs, 
and the old name of Heliopolis is Anu, | i^e., 

the city of the pillar. The Spirit of the Sun 
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the Egyptians regarded as the " ^ul of RS," 
was known as the Phoinix. or Pho&nix. 

Under the \Tth dynasty the priests of^ RS 
succeeded in thrusting their god into the position 
of owr-Ioid of all the gods, and as we see from 
the names Ra-Khepera* Ra-Atem. Ra-I;ter* 
aakhuti and the like, all the old solar gods of the 
north of Egypt wote ri^arded as forms of Ra. 
He was king of heaven and judge of gods and men, 
and the attempt was also made to m^e the people 
accept as the over-lord of Osiris and kmg 
of the Tuat, or UndcrworlcL But in this last 
matter the priests failed, and Osiris maintained 
his position as the god and jud^e of the dead. 
The priests had assigned to R5 in the f^eraiy 
compositions, w'hich are now known as the " Pyra¬ 
mid Texts," great powers over the dead, and, 
in fact, over ail the gods and demons and denizens 
of tlie undersvorld, but before a century had 
passed, Osiris had establislied absolute sovereignty 
over his realm of Amentt. 

From what has been said above it is evident 
that, before the close of the Vlth dynasty, the 
priests of the various solar gods of Lower Egyp* 
had assigned to each of them ^ the essential 
powers and characteristics which Ameabetep 
claimed for his god Aten, But before we consider 
these powers in ^tail we must summarize briefly 
the principal historical facts relating to the rise 
development of the Aten cult. Wherever a 
solar god was worshipped in Eg>'pt the habitat 
of tins god was believed to be the solar Disk 


{<iten or ^ oldest 

solar god who was associate with the Disk was 
Tern, or Atmu, who is fretjnently referred to 
in regions texts as " Tern in his Disk " : when 
Ra usurped the attributes ol Tern he became the 
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> *' dweller in his Disk,” Her aak hnti was the " god 
of the tw'o hDrizons/' i.«., the Sun-god by thiy. 
from sunrise to sunset, and in the hierogij^hs 



with which his name is written 


the Disk resting upon the horizon of the east 
and the horizon of the west. Thothmes tV, 
who owed his throne to the piiesihoods of Tem 
and Ra at H^opolis, incorporated name of 
Tem in his Nebti title, and stvled himself ** made 
of Ra.” " chosen of Ra/' and " bdoved of Ra.*' 
As the name of Amen is wanting in every one of 
his titles, it seems reasonable to assume that his 
personal S3nnpath]e5 lay with the cult of the 
solar gods oi the North and not with the cult of 
Amen of Thebes. But he maintained good rela¬ 
tions w'ith the priests of Amen, and made gifts 
to their god, who through the victories of 
Thothmes III was recognized in the Egyptian 
Shd^, Egypt, and Syria as the god of ^ the 
world, 

Thothmes IV was succeeded by his son Araen- 
hetep, the third king to bear the name, and the 
priesthood of Thebes averted that he was the 
veritable son of their god Amen, whose blood ran 
in bis veins, Accordmg to this fiction the god 
assumed the form of Thothmes IV, and Queen 
Mutemuaa became with child by him. How much 
or how little religious instruction the child received 
cannot he said, but it is probable that any teaching 
which he received from his mother, the princess 
of Mitanni, would make his mind to incline towards 
the relimon of her native land. From the titles 
which Amenhetep assumed when he became king 
it is clear that he was content to be " the chosen 
of Ra,” ” the chosen of Tem," or '* the chosen 
of Amen," and it seems to have mattered little 
to him whether he was the " beloved" ami 
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"emanation of Ra" or the "beloved** and 
" emanation of Amen.*' His predeee^rs on the 
throne of Egypt believed in all seriousness that 
they bad drvme blood in their veins, and they 
acted as they thought gods would act; they 
themselves hedged round with elaborate cere¬ 
monial procedure* which made men beliet'O* that 
their king was a god To Amenhetep all the gods 
of Egypt were alike, and we see from the bas- 
reliefs m the temple at Snlb, some fifty miles 
above the head of the Second Cataract, that he 
was as willing to worship himself and to offer 
sacrifices to lumself as to Amen, in whose honour 
he had rebuilt the temple. It is impossible to 
tJiink of his performing daily the rites and cere- 
monit^ w’hich the ting of Egypt was expected to 
perform in the shrine of Amen-RS at Karnak, in 
order to obtain from tlie god the power and know¬ 
ledge necessary for governing bis people. 

One of the most important events in his life* 
and one fraught with very far-reaching conse- 
qncnces, was Ids marriage wHh the lady Ti (or 

T«!) mW’ a private individual, apparently 

of no high rank or social position.’ In tlie Tall 
al-'Amimah lettere her name is transcribed Td 
^ Her father was called luau 

(j( ^ and her motlicr Thuau 

Their tomb was discov«-ed in 1905,^ and it 
is dear that before the marriage of their 
daughter to Amenhetep HI they were humble 
folk. According to a consensus of modem Egypto¬ 
logical opinion they were natives of Egypt, not 
foreigners as the older Egyptologists supix^cL 
Be tito as it may, there is no doubt that Ti was 

* S« Davis, The Tomb ojT ^uttn Tiyi, Lundon, 1010, 

^ See Davb. 0 / Ifittiya and Itmiyou. Loadon, t907. 
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a vioy remarkable woman and that tier influence 
over her husband was veiy great. Her name 
appears in the inscriptions side by side with that 
of her husband, a fact which proves that he 
acknowledged her authority as co-ruler with 
himself; and she assisted at public functions and 
in acts of ceremonial worsliip in a manner unknown 
to queoas in Egjpt before her time. Her power 
inside the palace and in the countiy^ g^merally 
was very great, and there is evidence that the 
king's orders, both private and public, were only 
issued after she had sanctioned them. In the 
Sud&n the king W'orshipped as a god, and as 
the son and equal and counterpart .of Amen-Ra, 
and in the temple which Amenbetep built for her 
at Saddenga, some tw<mty or thirty miles south 
of Kdshah, Ti was W'orshipped as a goddt^. >^ 1 ien 
Amenbetep married her, or perhaps when he 
became king, he caused a number of unusually 
large steatite scarabs to be made, with his nam^ 
and titles and those of Ti cut side by side on their 


bases. ^ On another 



caused his own names and titles, and the names 
of Ti and her father luau and mother Thuati, to 
be cut, and these are followed by the statement, 
" is] the wife of the victorious king whose 
territory in the South reaches to Karei (i.e,, 
Napata, at the foot of the Fourth Cataract) and in 
the North to Naharn " the countiy of the 
head waters of the Eupluates).' Perhaps this is 
another way of saying the great and mighty king 
Amenbetep was proud to many the daughter of 
parents of humble birlli and to give her a position 
equal to his own. And tc is possible, as B^pero 
suggested long ago, that some romantic epi^c 

) For an lixnutplf see No. -Wbt m itua British .Museum 
(Table Ca<« B- Fourth Fgi'ptian Hoom). 

‘ * Sec Nos. 4080 and t€9SS. 
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is here referred to, similar to that in the old story 
where the king marries a shepherdess for love. 
What Ti's religious views were, or what gods she 
worsMpped, we have no means of knowing, but 
the inscription which is found repeated on several 
large steatite scarabs sugg^s that she favoured 
the cult of Aten, and that in the later years of 
her life she was a zealous and devoted follower 
of that god. To please her Amenhetep caused 
a great lake to be made on her estate called 

Tcharukha ^ 1 ^ ^ Western Thebes. This 

lake was about mile (3,?oo cubits) long and 
more than |th of a caile (700 cubits) wide, and its 
modem representative is probably Birkat Habfi. 
On the sixteenth day of the third month of the 
season Afchet (October), in the nth year of his 
reign. His Majesty sailed over the lake in the 

barge called Athen-teben 1| " Aten 

sparkles." And in following years this day was 
celebrated as a festival, ^th lake and barge 
were made to give the Queen pleasure, and the 
fact that the name of Aten formed part of the name 
of the latter, instead of Amen, 1ms been taken to 
show that both the King and Queen wished to pay 
honour to this solar god. In fact, it was detoteiy 
stated by Maspero that this water procession of 
the King marked the inauguration of the cult of 
Aten at Thebes, and he is probably cocrect. 

Amenbetep's children by Ti counted of four 
daughters and one son : his daughters were called 
Ast, Henttaneh, Satamen and Baktenaten, and 
her son was Amenbetep IV, the famous Aakhunaten. 
Ti Uv^ in Western Thebes during her husband's 
lifetime, and she continued to do so aft^ his 
death. She visited Tall al^'Am&mah from time to 
tune, and was present there in the twelfth year of 
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her son^s reign. What appror? to be an excellent 
portrait of her is reproduced on Plate XXXIII 
of Mr. Davis’s book on her tomb. 

But his respect for Ti and the honour in which 
he held her <hd not prevent Amehhetep from marry¬ 
ing other wives, and we know from the Tall 
’Amimah tablets that he married a sister and a 
daughter of Tushratta, the King of Mitanni. His 
marriage with Gilukhipa, the daughter of Shut ant a 
and sister of Tushratta, took place in the tenth 
year of his reign. And he commemorated the 
event by making a group of large scarabs inscribed 
on their bases with the statement that in the tenth 

year of his reign GUtikhipa ® ^, the 

daughter of Shutama, prince of Nchema, arrived 
in ^ypt with her ladies and escort of 317 persons.^ 
Exactly when Amenijetep married Tu^atta's 
daughter Tatumfchipa is not known, but that he 
received many gilts with her from her father is 
certain, for a tablet at Berlin (No. 296} contains a 
long list of her wedding gifts from her lather. In 
marrying princesses of Mitanni Amenfietep followed 
the example of his father, Thothmes IV, whose 
wife, whom the Egyptians called Mutemu^, was 
a native of that country. It follows as a matter of 
course that the inilnence of these foreign princesses 
on. the King must have been very considerable at 
the Theban Court, and they and the high officials 
and ladies who came to Egypt with them would 
undoubtedly prefer the cult of their native gods to 
that of Am^ of Thebes, Ti'sson, Amenhetep IV, 
and his sisters would soon leam their religious views, 
and the prince's hatred of Amen and of his arrogant 
priestho^ probably dates from the time when he 
came in. contact with the princesses of Mitanni 
and learned to know Mithras, Indra, Vanma and 

' Sec Ko, 49707 in ihe Btithb Mtwum. 
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other Aryan gods^ whose cults in m^y respects 
resembled those of Horus, Ra, Tern, and other 
Egyptian solar gods. 

Daring the early years of bis reign Amenhetep 
spent a great deal of his time in hunting* and to 
commemorate his exploits in the desfirt he caused 
two groups of large scarabs to be made. On the 
bases of these were cut details of his bunts and the 
numbers of the beasts he slew. One group of thenu 
the " Hunt Scarabs," tells us that a message came 
to htm saving that a herd of wild cattle had been 
sighted in Lower Eg^Tt. Without delay he set 
off in a boat, and Itaving sailed all night arrived 
in the momii^ near the place w'herc tliey were. 
All the people turned out and made an enclose 
with stakes and ropes, and then, in true African 
fashion, sunounded the herd and with cries and 
shouts drove the terrified beasts into it. On the 
occasion which the scarabs contmemoxate 170 wild 
cattle were forced into tlie enclosure, and then the 
King in his chariot drove in among them and 
killed 56 of Ihem, A few days later he slew 20 
more. This battw took place in the second year 
of Amenlietcp's reign.’ 

The other group of "Hunt Scarabs " was made in 
the tenth year of his reign, andafter enumerating the 
names and titles of Amenhetep and his wife Ti, the 
inscriptjon states that from the first to the tenth 
year of his reign he shot with his own hand 102 fierce 
lions.* No other King of Egypt used the scarab as 
a vehicle for advertising his personal exploits and 
private affairs. That Amenhetep had some reason 
for so doing seems dear, but unless it was to 
secularize the sacred symbol of KIieperA, or to cast 

‘ Fora fiacexaintiUr of this gnnip of scarabs, see Ko. Si5S5 
in the Eritisli Utiscurn. 

* ITne auunples in tie British Jloscum an; Nos. 409S, 
ISQD, 241«S and 3£>43a 
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gOod-nattir£d ridicule on some phase of native 
Eg^TJtian belief which he thought Ughfly of, this 
use of the ^arab seems ine,xpltcable. 

The reign of Ameahetep III stands alone in 
Egyptian History. W'hen he ascended the throne 
hefomd himself absolute lord of Syria. Phoenicia, 
l^ypt and the Egyptian SfldSn as far south as 
Napata. His great ancestor Thothmes HI liad 
conquered the world, as known to the Egyptians, 
for him. Save in the " war which he w'S^ed in 
Nubia in the fifth year of his reign he never needed 
to strike a blow to keep what Thothmes ITT had 
won. And this “ war " was relatively an unim¬ 
portant affair. It was provoked by the revolt 
of a few tri^ "who lived near the foot of the 
Second Cataract, and according to the evidence 
of the sandstone stele, which was set up by Amcn- 
^etep to commemorate his victory, he only took 
740 prisoners and killed 312 rebels^ In tlie SMia 
he made a royal progress tiuongh the coimt^, 
and the princes and nobles not only acclaimed him 
as tbeii' over-lord but worshipped him^ as their 
god. And year by year, under the direction of the 
Egyptian Viceroy of Kash, they dispatched to Mm 
in Thebes untold quantities of gold, precious stones, 
valuable woods, skins of beasts, and slaves. When 
he visited Phoenicia, Syria, and the countries rourrd 
about he was welcomed and acknowledged by the 
shekhs and their tribes as their king, and they 
paid their tribute unliesitatingly. The great inde¬ 
pendent chiefs of Babylonia, Abyria. and Mitaimi 
vied utth each other in seeking his friendship, 
and probably the happiest times of his pleasure* 

* The stele was majdc by llerimcs, Vioeray tsf the tJortlium 
and up by bim at •sums 30 miles of 

W4dl l^alfafa. It is now in the Brid^i Mu£c!um. (Koithem 
E^tian Gal^-. No. 4!l. Bay 6.) An aitsstratkin of tt 
wu be found is the Gtiide, p. 115- 
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loving life were the periods which he spent among 
bis Mesopotamian fncnds and allies. His ioy in 
hvmting the lion in the desm south of Siniar'and 
in the thickets by the river Kli^bur can be easily 
imagined, and his love for the chase would gain hiTn 
m^y friends among the shckhs of Mesopotamia. 
His visits to Western Asia stimulated trade, for 
caravans could trav^el to and from Egypt without 
let or hindrance, and in those daj'S merchants 
traders from the islands and coasts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean flocked to Egj'pt, vs'here gold was as dust 
for abundance. 

Amenhetep devoted a large portion of the 
we^th which he had inherited, and the revenues 
which he r^eived annually from tributary peoples, 
to enlarging and beautifying the teinples of 
Thebes. He had large ideas, and loved great 
and splendid efiects, and he spared neither labour 
nor expense in creating thmn. He employed the 
greatest architects and engineers and the best 
workmen, and he gave them a free hand/* 
much as H^tshepsut did to her architect Senmnt. 
On the east bank he made great additions to the 
tonple of Kamak, and built an avenue from the 
river to the temple, and set up obelisks and 
statues of himself. He completed the temple of 
Mut and made a sacred lake on which religious 
processions in boats might take place. He joined 
the t^pli^ of Kamak and Luxor by an avenue 
of laiosphinxes, each holding a figure of himself 
between the paw^, and at Luxor he built the 
famous coloimade, which is to this day one of 
the finest objects of its kind in Egypt. On the 
west bank he built a magnificent funerary temple, 
and before its pylon he set up a pair of obelisks 
and the two colossal statues of hlmiipl f which 
are now known as the " Colossi of Memnoo." 
A road led from the river to the temple, and each 
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side of it was lined with, stone figures of jackals. 
He also built on the Island of Ekphantme a 
temple in honour of Klmemu, the great god of 
the First Cataract, and, as already said, he rebuilt 
and added largely to the temple which had been 
founded by Thothmes HI at Sulb. All these 
temples were provided with metal-plated doors, 
parts of which seem to have been decorated with 
rich inlays, and colour W’as used freely in the 
scheme of decoration. The means at the king's 
disposal enabled Mm to employ unlimited labour, 
and most of his subjects must have gained their 
livelihood by working for Amen and the king, 
Undw such patrons as these the Arts and Crafts 
flourished, and artificers in stone, wood, brass, and 
faience produced works the like of which had 
never before been seen in Egypt. Throughout his 
reign Araenfietep corresponded with his friends 
in Babylonia, Mitanni, and Syria, and the arrival 
and departure of the royal envoys gave oppor¬ 
tunity for dispensing lavish hospitality, and for 
the display of wealth and all that it produces. 
The receptions in his beautifully decorated palace 
on the west bank of the river must have been 
splendid functions, such as the Oriental loves. 
The king spent Ms wealth royally; and in many 
ways, prohabiy as a result of the Mitannian. 
blc^ which flowed in his veins, his character 
WM more that of a rich, liixury-loving, easy- 

t oing and benevolently despotic Mesopotamia 
hel^ than that of a king of Egypt, ^^ery aptly 
has Hall styled him "AmenJictep the Magnifi¬ 
cent." He ^ed after a reign of about thirty^six 
years, and was buried in his tomb in the Western 
VaUcy at Thebes. On the walls of the chambers 
there are scenes represeiting the king worshipping 
the gods of the underworld, and on the cMling 
are some very interesting astronomical paintings. 
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The tomb was unfinished when the kn^ was bmied 
in it. It was pillaj^ by the professional robbers 
of tombs, and the ^vemment of the day removed 
his mummy to the tomb of Amenbetep 11, where 
it was found by Loret in 1899. Thus whatever 
vie\vs Amenbetep HI may have held about Aten, 
he was buried in Western Thebes, with aU. the 
pomp and ceremony befitting an orthodox Phacao^ 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CULT 
OF ATEN UNDER AMENHETEP IV. 

Amenhetep III was succeeded by his sou by 
his beloved wife Ti, W’ho came to the throne 
under the name of Amenhetep IV. He reigned 
about seventeen years, and died probably before 
he w'as thirty. The accuracy'^ of the latter part 
of this statement depends upon the evidence 
derived from the mummy of a young man which 
was found in the Tomb of Queen Ti, and b generally 
bidieved to be t^t of Amenljetep IV. It is thought 
that this mummy was taken from a royal tomb 
at Tall al-'Amamali in mistake for that of Tif 
and transported to Thebes, where it was buried 
as her mummy. Dr, Elliot Smith examined the 
skeleton, and decided that it was that of a man 
^5 or z 6 years of age, " without excluding the 
possibility* that he may have been several j-eais 
older/* Hb evidence^ Is very impertant, for he 
adds, ** Tlie cranium, however, exhibits in an 
utunistakable manner the dbtortloii characteristic 
of a condition of hydrocephalus/* So then if 
the skeleton be that of Amenijotep IV, the king 
suffered from water on the brain ; and if he was 
2b years old when he died he must have begun 
to reign at the age of nine or ten. But there b 
the possibility that he did not b^n to reign 
until he was a few years older. 

Even had hb father lived, he was not the 
kind of man to teach his sou to emulate the 
dee^ of warrior Pharaohs like Thothmes 111 , 

* See Dai'is, Thf Tomh 9 / Tiyi, London, I0ID, 
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and there was djO great official to instruct 
him in the arts of war, for the long peaceful 
redgn of Araenhetep III made the Egyptians 
forget that the ease and luxury which they 
then enjoyed had been purchased by the arduous 
raids and wars of their forefathers. To all intents 
and purposes, Ti ruled Egypt for several years 
after her husband's death, and the boy-kii^ 
did for a time at least what bis mother told him. 
His wife, Nefertiti, who was hk father’s daughter 
probably by a Mesopotamian woman, was no 
doubt chosen for him by his mother, and it is 
quite clear from the wall-paintings at Tali ai- 
'Amfhiiah that he was very much under their 
influence. His nurse's husband, Ai, was a priest 
of Aten, and during his early years he absorbed 
from this group of persons the fundamentals of 
the cult of Aten and much knowledge of the 
religious beliefs of the Mitannian ladies at the 
Egyptian Court. These sank into his mind and 
fructified, with tire result that he began to 
abominate not only Amen, the great god of Ihebes, 
but all the old gods and goddesses of Egypt, 
with the exception of the solar gods of Heliopolis. 
In many respects these gods resembled the 
Aryan gods worshipped by bis grandmother's 
people, especially Varuna, to whom, as to Ra, 
human saciihces were sometimes offered, and to 
them his sympathy inclined. But besides this he 
saw. as no doubt many others saw, that the priests 
of Amen were usurping royal prerogatives, and 
by their wealth and astuteness were becoming the 
dominant power in the land. Even at that time 
the revenues of Amen could hardly be told, 
and the power of bis priests pervaded the kingdom 
from Napatd in the ^uth to Syria in the North. 

During the first flve or six years of his reign 
Amenhetep IV, probably as the result of the 
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skilful guidance of hLs mother, made little or no 
change ra the government of the country* But 
his actions in the shcth and following years of his 
reign prove that whilst he was still a mere boy he 
was studying religions problems with zeal, and 
with more than the usual amount of boyish imder- 
standing* He must have been precocious and 
clever, with a mind that worked swiftly; and he 
possessed a determined will and very definite 
religious convictions and a fearless nature, ft 
is also dear that he did not lightly brook opposi¬ 
tion, and that he believed sincerely in the truth 
and honesty of his motives and actions* But with 
all these gifts he lacked a practical knowledge 
of men and things, He never reahacd the true 
nature of the duties which as king he owed to 
his country and people, and he never understood 
the realities of life* He never learnt the kingcraft 
of the Pharaohs, and he failed to see that only 
a warrior could hold what warriors had won for 
him* Instead of associating himseli with men 
of action, he sat at the feet of Ai the priest, and 
occupied his mind with religious speculations: and 
so, helped by his adoring mother and kinswomen, he 
gradually became the courageous fanatic that the 
tombs and monuments of Egypt show him to 
have bc^* His physical constitution and the 
circumstances of his surroundings made liim 
what he was. In recent years he has been de¬ 
scribed by such names as " great idealist," “great 
reformer,’' the " world's first revolutionist," the 
" first individml in human history," etc. But, in 
view of the known facts of history, and Dr* EUiot 
Smith's remarks quoted above on the distortion 
of the skull of Amenbetep IV, we are fully justified 
in wondering with Dr. Hall if the king " w^ not 
really h al f insane/'^ None but a man half insane 

*■ Ancieni flistvry cf the East, p, 29S. 
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would have been so blind to facts as to attempt 
to overthrow Amen and his worship,-round which 
the wholeoi the social life of the countrycentred. He 
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suffer^from religious luadnessat least, and spiritual 
arrogance and self'sufficiency made hirn oblivions to 
every'thing except his own feeling and emotioni. 
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Once having made up his mind tliat Amen 
and all the other "gods” of Egypt must be 
swept away, AmenJtietep iV determined to under- 
taJte this w'ork without delay. After wars of 
thought he had come to the condu^on that only 
the solar gods, Tem, Ea and Horns of the Two 
Horizons were worthy of veneration, and that 
some form of their worship must take the place 
of that of Amen. The fonu of the Sun-god which 
he chose for worship W'as Aten, i.e., the solar 
Disk, which was the abode of Tem and later of Ra 
of Heliopolis. But to him the Disk was nirt only 
the abode of the Sun*god, it was the god hims^, 
w’ho, by means of the heat and Ught which 
emanate from his own body, gave life to every¬ 
thing on the earth. To Aten Amcnhetep ascribe 
the attributes of tlie old gods, Tem, Ra, Homs, 
Ptah, and even of Amen, and he procJa^ed that 
A tp.n was *' One ” and *’ Alone.'* But this had also 
been proclaimed by all the priesthcxxis of the old 
gods, Tem. IChepcm, Khnem, Ra, and, later, of 
Amun. The worshipper^ of every great god in 
from tirae immemorial declared that 
their god was '* One.” " Oneness” was an attribute, 
it w^ould seem, of everything that was woraliipp^ 
in Egypt, just as it is in some parts of India. 
It is inconceivable that Amcnhetep IV knew of 
the existence of other suns besides, the sun he 
saw, and it was obvious that Aten, the solar disk, 
was one alone, and without counterpart or equal. 
Some light is tlirown upon Amenbetep's views 
as to the nature of Ills by the title which he 
gave him. This title b written within two car¬ 
touches and reads:— 

’’ The Living Homs of the two horizons, 
exalted in tJie Eastinn Horizon in hb 
name of Shu-who-is-m-the-Disk,” 
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It ia followed by the words, "over-living, 
eternal, weat living Disk, be who Is in the 
Festiv^"lord ot the Circle eveiythmg which 
the Disk shines on in every direction), lord of 
the Disk, lord of heaven, lord of the earth." 
Amehbetep IV worshipped Horus of the two 
horizons as the " Shu who was in the disk." If 
we are to regard ” Shu" as an ordinary noun, 
we must tran^te it by " heat," or " heat and 
light." for the word has these meanings. In 
tms case Amenhetep worshipped the solar heat, 
or the heat and light which were inherent in the 
Disk. Now, vve know from the PjTamid Texts 
that Tem or Tem-Ra created a god and a goddess 
from the emanations or substance of hb own 
body, and that they were called “ Shu" and 
" Tefnut," the former being the heat radiate 
from the body of the god, and the latter the mois¬ 
ture. Shu and Tefimt created Geb (the earth) 
and Nut (the sky), and they in turn produced 
Osiris, the god of the river Nile, Set, the god of 
natural decay and death, and their shadowy 
counterparts, Isis and Ncphthj's. But, if we 
regard " Shu " as a proper name in the title of 
Aroenbetep's god, we get the same result, and can 
only assume that the king deified the heat of the 
sun and worshipped it as the one, eternal, creative, 
fnictifyi^ and life-sustaining force. The old 
Hcliopotitan tradition made Tem or Tem-RS, or 
Itheperi, the creator of Aten the Disk, but this 
view Amenbetep IV rejected, and he asserted 
that the Disk was sell-crcated and sclf-subsistent. 
The common symbol of the solar gods was a 

* Tlte ebiect of this b.-shvol s^ms ta bave tteea to prolong 
the life of the lung, wtw dressed himself as Osins, and assumed 
the attributes of Osris, and by meani of the rite and 
monies peHormed bec^e ahwirhed into the god. In this 
way the king leuiewed his life and divinity. 
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disk encircled lay a.serpent, but whai Ameabetep 
adopted the di^ as symbol of his gdd, he 
abolished the serpent and treated the disk in a 
new smd origmal fashion. From the t^k, the 
circumference of which is sometimes hung round 

with symbols of ** life," , he made a series 

of rays to d^end, and at the end of each ray was 



The bti^^hE*dnl cot oTtbo 

Membcri of the of Tfaotlk 

a hand, as if the ray was an arm, bestowing 
" life " on the earth. This symbol never became 
popular in the country, and the nation as a whole 
preferred to believe that the Sun^^od travelled 
across the sky in two boats, the Swtet and the 
Atet, The form of the old HeliopoUtan cult of the 
am-god that was evolved W Amcnhetqj could 
never ha<^ appealed to the l^'ptians, for it was 

p 
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too philosophical in character and ^vas profeaMy 
based upon esoteric doctrines that of foreign 
origin. Ucr and Suti, the two great overseers of 
the lempies of Amen at Thebes, were content to 
follow the example of their king Ameijii€t2> HI. 
and bow the knee to Aten and, like other officials, 
to sing a hymn in bis praise. But th^ knew the 
tolerant character of their master's religious views, 
and that outwar^y at least he was a loyal follower 
of Amen, whose blood, accordm^ to the dogma 
of his priests, flowed in the king’s veins. To 
Amenhetep III a god more or less made no 
diif^^ce, and he considered it quite natui^ that 
every priesthood should extol and magnify the 
power of its gocL He was content to be a countw- 
part of Amen, and to receive the official worship 
due to liim as such. But with his son it was 
different. The heat of Aten gave him life and 
maintained it in him, and whilst that was in 
Aten was in him. The life of Aten was his life, 
and his life was Aten's life, and therefore he was 
Aten ; his spiritual arrc^ance made him believe 
that he was an incaroation of Aten, l.r., that he 
was God—^not a mere god ” or one of the " gods ** 
of Egypt—and that his acts were divine. . He fdt 
therefore that he bad no need to go to the temple 
of Amen to receive the daily supply of the ** fluid 
of life," which not only maintain^ the physical 
powers of kings, but gave them wisdom and under¬ 
standing to rule thejT country. Still leas would 
he allow the high priest of Amen to act as his 
vicar. Finally he determined that Amen and the 
^jds must be done away and all the dogmas and 
doctrines of their pricsthoexis abolished, and 
that Aten must be proclaimed die One, self’ 
created, sdf-subsbting, self-existing god. whose 
son and deputy he was. 

Without, apparently, considering the probable 
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effect of his decision when translated into action, 
he t^an to build the temple of Gem-Ateu in 

Per-Aten, Thebes. 

In it was a chamber or shrine, in which the ben, 
or henbeti. U., the ” Sun-stone," was placed, and 
in doing this he followed the example of the priests 
of Heliopolis- The site he selected for this temple 
was a piece o! ground about half w'ay between 
the Temple of Kamak and the Temple of Luxor. 
He decided that this temple should be the centre 
of the worship of Aten, which should henceforward 
be the one religion of his country. The effect 
of the king's action on the priests of Amen and 
the people of Thebes be easily imaged when 
we remember that with the downfall of Amen 
their means of livelihood disappeared- But Amen- 
hetep was the king, the blood of the Sun-god 
was in his veins, and Pharaoh was the master Md 
owner of all Egypt, and of every person and thing 
in it. Priests and people were alike unable to 
resist his will, and, though they cursed Aten and 
Ills fanatical devotee, they could not prevent the 
confiscation of the revenues of Amen ^d the 
abolition of his services. Not content with this, 
Amenhetep caused the name of Amen to be 
obliterated on the monuments, and in some cas^ 
even, his father's name, and the word for gods " 

j was frequently cut out. Not only was 

there to be no Amen, but there were to be no 
gods ; Aten was the only god that was to be 
worshipped. 

The rsult of the promulgation of this decree 
can be easily imagined. Thebes became filled with 
the murmurings of all classes of the followers of 
j\jnen, and when the temple of Aten was finish^, 
and the worship of the new god was inaugurated^ 
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these nmnnurings were changed to threats and 
curses, and disputes between the Amenites and 
Atenites filled the city. What exactly happened 
is not known and never will be known, but the 
result of the confusion and uproar was that 
Amenhetep IV found residence in Thebes im¬ 
possible, and he determined to leave it, and to 
remove the Court elsewhere. Whether he was 
driven to take this step through fear for the 
personal safety of himseli and his family, or 
whether he unshed still further to insult and 
injure Amen aiid his priesthood, cannot be said, 
bat the reason that induced him to abandon his 
capital city and to destroy its importance as 
such must have been very strong and urgent- 
Having decided to leave Thebes he sought ror a 
site for his new capital, which be intended to 
make a City of God, and found it in the north, 
at a place which is about i6o miles to the south 
of Cairo and 50 miles to the north of Asyfit. 
At thui point the on the east bank of the 
Nile enclose a Sort of plain w-hich is covered with 
fine yellow sand. The soil was virgin, and had 
never been defiled with temples or other buildings 
connected with the gods of ^ypt whom Amen- 
betep IV hated, and the plain itself was eminently 
suit^Ie for the site of a town, for its surface was 
unbroken by hills or reefs of lim^one or sand¬ 
stone, This plain is nearly three miles bom the 
Nile in its ‘widest part and is about five miles 
in length- The plain on the other side of the river, 
which extended from the Nile to the western 
hUls, was very much larger than that on the 
east bank, and was also included by the king in 
the area of his new capital. He set up l^ge 
stche on the bordem of it to mark the Eimits of 
the territory of Atcm. and had inscriptions cut 
upon them stating this fact. 
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Wc have ^ready seen that Amenhetep IV had, 
whenever possible, caused the name of Amen 
to be chiselled, out horn stehe, statues, and other 
monuments, and even from his father's cartouches, 
whilst at the same time the name of Amen formed 
part of his name as the son of It was easy 
to remedy this inconsistency, and he did so 
by changing his name irom Amenhetep, which 
means " Amen is content/' to AakhunAten, 



, a name which by analogy 


should mean something like ''Aten is content." 
This meaning has already been suggested by more 
than one Egjp^tologist, but there is still a good 
deal to be said for koeping the old translation, 
" Spirit of Aten/' I transcribe the new name of 
Amenljetep IV, Aaldmn^ten, not with any wish 
to add another to the many transliterations that 
have been proposed for it, but because It repre¬ 
sents with conriderable accuracy the hieroglyphs. 
The Pyramid Texts show that the phonetic value 

of was or 

represents a short vowel, 4, If or i; the second 
a, like the Hebrew aUph, the third kh. and the 

fourth u ; therefore the phonetic value of 

in Pyramid times was or dakhu, but in lat^ 

times the d 1| was probably dropped, and then 

the value of would be akh. as Birch read it 

sixty years ago. If this were so, the name will 
be correctly transliterated by " Akhenaten.'* How 
the name was pronounced we do not know and 
never shall know, but there is no good ground for 
tliinking that " Ikhnaton " or " Ikb-en-aton " 
represents the correct pronunciation. In passing 
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may note that has nothing to do with 
the Semitic *adk^H, ** lord,*' 

At this time Amenbetep IV adopt^ two_titles 
in connection with his new name, i.e,, *' Ankh- 
eni'MaSt ” and " Aa-em-SbS-f/’ the former mean* 
ing, '* Living in Trath " and the latter " great 
in his life period/' What is meant exactly by 



ianl oi tbe mdo; of the 
fwi« Uiyengt^pbL He «« Uw 
mijid of tlx ptu»iml Godj cnJ 
iaxo fpeocb lh& WtU of 

lliih CiOd. 



thft (iodllcx of 

£ 1 ^ plmiOil ufi 
tpLm^ ondiTj iretadtk, ojM^gfal- 
pa^ 


" living in truth" is not dear. Madt means 
what is straightj true, real, law, both physical 
and moral, tbe truth, reality, etc. He can hardly 
have meant " living in or by the law," for he 
a law to himself, but be may have meant that in 
Atenism he bad found tbe truth or the " real ’* 
thing, and that all dse in religion was a phantom, 
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a sham. Aten lived in miodt, w in truth and reality, 
and the king, having the essence of Aten in him^ 
did the same. The exact meaning which Amen- 
hetep IV attached to the other title, “ great in 
bis life-period,*’ is also not dear. He. as was 
every Pharaoh who preceded him, was a *' son 
of Ra," but he did not claim, as they did, to 
“ live like Ra. for ever," and only asserted that 
his life-period was great. Amenhetep IV called 

his new capital Aakhutaten, 

'* the Horizon of Aten," and he and ^ 
followers r^arded it as the one place in which 
Aten was to be found. It was to them the visible 
symbol of the splendour and b^evolence and 
love of the god, the sight of it rejoiced the hearts 
of all bdiolders, and its loveliness, they declared, 
was beyond compare. It was to them what 
Babylon was to the Bahylonians, Jerusalem to 
the Hebrews, and Makfcah to the Arabs; to live 
there and to behold the long, w’ho was Aten’s 
own son, bathed in the many-handed, life^iving 
rays of Aten, was to enjoy a foretaste of heaven, 
though none of the writers of the hymns to Aten 
deign to teU us what the heaven to w'hich they 
refer so ghbly was like. Having taken up bis 
abode in this city, Amenhetcp set to work to 
organize the cult of Aten, and to promulgate bis 
doctrine, which, like all writers of moral and 
religious aphorisms, he called his " Teaching.** 



Having appointed himself High Priest, he, 
curiously enough, adopted the old title of the 
High Priest of Heliopolis and called himsell 

"Ur-maa/' the “Great Seer.'* 

But he did not at the same time institute the old 
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semi-magical rites and ceremonies wliich tlie 
holders of the title in Heliopolis performed. He 
did not bold the o^ce very long, but transfeired 
it to MerirS, one of his loyal fdUowers, 

\^en still a mere boy, probably before he 
ascended the thione and rejected, ins name of 
Ameuhetep^ he seems to have dreamed of buildup 
temples to Aten, and so when he took up his 
resMence in his new city he at once set to work 
to build a sanctuary for that god. Among his 
devoted followers was one Bek, an architect and 
master builder, who claims to have been a pupil 
of the king, and who was undoubtedly a man of 
great skill and taste. Him the king sent to Sun, the 
Syene of the Greek writers, to obtain stone for 
the temple of Aten, and there is reason to think 
that, when the building was hnished. its walls 
were most beautifully decorated with sculptures 
and pictures painted in bright colours, A second 
temple to Aten was built for the Queen-mother 
Ti, and a third for the princess Baktenatcn, one 
of her daughters; and we should expect that one 
or more temples were built in the western half 
of the city across the Nile. With the revenues 
Oched from Amen Aakhunaten built several 
temples to Aten in the course of his rdgn. Thus he 
foumled Per-gem-Aten in Nubia at a place in the 
Third Cataract; Gem-pa-Aten em Per-Aten at 
Thebes: Aakhutaten in Southern Anu (Her- 

monthis); the House of Aten 

ij in Memphis; and Res-R§-em-Anu, 

P ’ il S * ^ noticed that ito men¬ 

tion is made of Aten in the name of this last 
temple of Aten. He also built a temple to Aten 
in Syria, which is mentioned on one of the Tall 
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al-'Amlmali tablets in the British Museiim under 

the Iotth Hi-na-tu-na ■^-TT 
As the buildings increased in Aakhutaten and 
the cult of Aten developed, the king's love for his 
new city grew, and he devoted all his tiine^ to the 
worship of his god. Surrounded by his wife and 
family and their friends, and his obedient nfEcials, 
who seem to have be^ bandsomdy rewarded for 


AffitAlMEep IV «Dii fat* Queen Nefeititl bnrorvteff piM! colUn spcm 

fenutitE oottttiei*. Beiwcebibetckicwil qtt^h ihepetuees Ankh s-efrH- 
At£5d laMfTted TnJfBthaiMSs« md bcbmd ih*. qoM twp h net 
<l4im »^*Pgh li*Tl- 

their devotion, the king had neither wish nor 
thought for the welfare of his kingdom, which 
he allowed to manage itself. His rehgion his 
domestic happiness filled his life, and the inclina¬ 
tions ftTtd wishes of the ladies of bis court bad more 
weight with him than the counsels and advice of 
his ablest oflicials. We know nothii^ of the f orms 
and ccreraonies of the Aten worship, but hymns 


* Babylonian Romn, Tabie-Case F, No. '?2 (2965^. 
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and songs and choruses must have filled the temple 
d^y. And the stele of TutSnkh^en proves 
(see p, 9> that a considerable nimiber of dancing 
men and acrobats were maintamed by the king 
in connection with the service of Aten. Not only 
was the king no warrior, he was not even a 
lover of the tdiase. As he had no son to train in 
manly sports and to teach the arts of government 
and war, for his offspring consisted of seven 
daughters/ his officer must have wondered how 
long the state in which they were then living would 
last. The life in the City of Aten was no doubt 
pleasant enough for the Court and the official 
classes, for the king was generous to the officers 
of his govenunent in the City, and, like the 
Pharaohs of old, he gave them when they died 
tombs in the hills in which to be buried. Ttie names 
of many of th^ officers are well known, eg.. 
Merira I, MerirS, II, Pa-neb^ {the Negro), Hui, 
Aahmes, Penthu, MShu, Api, Rimes, Suti, N^er- 
kheperu-her-sekheper, Parennefer, Tutu, nAi, MSi, 
Ani, etc.® 

* The names of the seven dangblers <A Aakhunnlen were >— 

I, Atcn-inerit, |j {|{| o ^ , 2. Uiket-Aten, Q 

4. Nefcr - nefmi - Aloi the tittle^ i[| l lU “"k 
™1]^. 5, N^-oefem-Ra, ©J JJJ^ , 6. Setepen- 

Ra. 7. Baki-Aten, 

The Gist dajojghEcr miUTied her father's oo-regent Sslcaf^- 
The second di^ yvimg and was buried in a tmnb in the 
hilis- The third tnarried Tutiakhiten (Amen). 

* IThe tofnba d£ sill these Iisve been adtnitanly published 
hy Diivies, The Rodk T^mbi Ei^Amama, Sbe t<u& Loiiiion, 
1903 ^. 
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The tombs of these men are diSereiit from aJl 
others of the same class in Egypt. The waHs are 
decorated with picttires representing (i) the 
worship of Aten by the hing and his motner, 

(2) the bestCFwal of gifts on officials by the king; 

(3) the houses, gardens and estates of the nobles ; 

(4) domestic life, etc. The hieroglyphic teirts on 

the walls of the tombs contain the names of th^ 
buried in them, the names of the offices which 
they held under the king, and fulsome adulation 
of the king, and of his goodness, generosity and 
knowledge. Then there are prayers for funerary 
oSerings, and also Hymms to Aten. The long 
Hymn in the tomb of Ai b not by the king, as 
was commonly supposed; it is the best of all the 
texts of the kind in these tombs, and many 
extracts from it are found in the tombs of his 
fellow officials. A shorter Hymn occurs in some 
of the tombs, and of this it is pro^ble_ that 
Aakhunikt^ii was the author. Wd look in vain lor 
the figures of the old gods of Egypt, Ea. Horus, 
Ptah, Osiris, Ists, Anubis, and. the cycles of the 
gods of the dead and of the Tuat (Underworld), 
and not a si^le andent text, whether hymn, 
prayer, sped, incantation, litany, from the Book 
of the Dead in any of its Recensions is to be found 
there. To the Atenites the tomb was a mere 
hiding place for the dead body, not a model of 
the as their ancestors thought. Their 

royal leader rejected all the old funerary Liturgies 
like the " Book of Opening the Mouth," and the 
" Liturgy of funerary offerings," and he treated 
with silent contempt such works- as the '* Book 
of the Two Ways,^' the " Book of the DweUa* 
in the Tnat," and the " Book of Gates.” Thus 
it would appear that he r^ected en bloc all funerary 
ritea and ceremonies, and disapproved of all servio© 
of commemoration of the dead, which were so 
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dear to the hearts of all Egyptians, The absence 
of figures of Osiris in the tombs of his officials 
and all mention of this god in the inscriptions 
found in them suggests that he disbelieved in the 
Last Judgment^ and in the dogma of rewards for 
the righteous and punishments for evil doers, 
tf tins were so, the Field of Reeds, the Fidd of 
the Grasshoppers, the Field of Offerings in the 



Elysian Fields, and the Block of Slaughter with 
the headsman Shesma, the five pits of the Tuat, 
and the burning of the wicked were ^ Hdiculotis 
fictio^ to liim. Perhaps they were, but they 
were incradicabty fixed in the minds of his sabjects, 
and he gave them nothing to put in the place of 
these fictions. The cult of Aten did not satisfy 
them, as history shows, (or right or wrong, the 
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Egyptian, being of African origin, never understood 
or cared for philosopbical abstractions. Anoth*^ 
(question arises i did the Atenites monunify their 
dead ? It is clear hnm the existence of the 
tombs in the hills about Aakhutiten that important 
officials were buried; but "what became of the 
bodies of the working class folk ^d the poor ? 
Were thej' tlirown to the jackals “ in the bush ” ? 
All this suggests that the Atenites adored and 
enjoyed the heat and light which their god poured 
upon them, and that they sang and dancra and 
praised his beneficence, and lived wholly in tte 
present. And they worshipped the triad of life, 
beauty and colour. They abolished the con¬ 
ventionality and rigidity in Egyptian painting 
and sculptures and introduced new colours into 
their designs and crafts, and, freed from the 
control of the priesthoods, artists and workmen 
produced extraordinarily beautiful results. The 
love of art went hand in hand with their religion 
and was an int^ral part of it. We may trace its 
infiuence in the funerarj' objects, even of those 
who believed in Osiris amd w’ere buried with the 
ancient rites and ceremonies especially in figures, 
vases, etc., made of pottery. Perhaps the brightly 
coloured vignettes, which are found in the great 
rolls of the Book of the Dead that were produced 
at this period, w'ere painted by artists who copied 
the work of Atcnrte masters. 

Now whilst Aakhunaten was organizing and 
developing the cult of Aten, and he and his Court 
and followers were passing their days and years 
in worshipping their god and in beautifying their 
houses, what was happening to the rest of Egypt ► 
Tutankhtojen tells us that the revenues of the 

e were diverted to the service of Aten, that the 
es of the gods bad disappeared from their 
thrones, that the temples were deserted, and that 
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the Egyptians generally were living m a state 
of social chaos. For the first twelve years or 
so of Aakhmiaten*s rdgn the tribute of the Nubians 
was paid, lor the Viceroy of Nnbia had at hand 
means for making the tribes bring gold, wood, 
slaves, etc., to him. In the north of Egypt General 



IV t^icd fm hW ppiiabiB Llna+llticae iHACfitii tbe nyi of 
hs bokb in hi* luiali ihc nU Fbcmndc ill jBwdgitO ^ «iu) 

domlnioiR jlf\i 


hleremlieb, the Comraander-in-Chief, manag^ to 
maintain his lord's authority, but there is no 
doubt, as events sliowcd when he became king 
of E^ypt, that he was not a wholly sincere 
wor^pper of Aten, and that his sympathies lay 
with the priesthoods of Ptah of Memphis and 
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Ra of Heliopolis- The Memphites and the Helio- 
politsus ipust h^ve resented bitterly the building 
of temples to Aten in their cities. there can 
be little doubt that that astute soldier sc»n came 
to an understanding with them- MoreovCT, he 
knew better than his king what was happening in 
S\Tia, and how the Khabim were threato^ 
Phoenkia from the south, and how the Hittites 
were consolidating their position in Northeni 
S\Tia, and increasing their j^wer in all dir^tions. 
He, and every one in Egypt who was watciii^ me 
course of events, must have been convinced that 
no power which the king could employ^ 
stop the spread of the revolt in Western Asia, and 
that the rule of the there w’as practically 

at an end. . ^ , , , 

WTien the king as Amenhetep IV asc^^ 
the throne, all his fatlier's friends m 
Ionia, Ass^a, Mitanni, the lands of the 
Kheta and Cyjnus hastened to congratulate 
him, and all were anxious to gain and keep the 
friendship of the new king of Egypf^- 
buriyash. king of Karduniasb, hoped that the 
new king and'he would always exchange presents, 
and that the old friendship'between his 
and Egypt would be maiatamed. Ashunibalht 
sent him ^ts and asked for 20 talents of gold 
in return, Ttishratta, king of Mitai^, addressed 
him as " my son-in-law," sent greetings to Que^ 
Ts, and spoke with pride of the old friendship 
between Mitanni and Egypt. He also T^te to 
Queen Ti, and again refers to the old friendship. 
But Aaldiunaten did not respond in the manner 
they expected, and letters sent by them to him 
later show' that the gifts which he sent were mean 
and poor. Clearly he lacked the open-handedn^ 
and generosity of his father Amcnhciep III. 
As vears went on. the governors of the towns and 
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cities that were tributaries of Egypt to the 
long protesting their devotiOD, fiddity and lovalty* 
roSy of them referring to favours received and 
aski^ for new ones, Very soon these protesta¬ 
tions of loyalty were coupled with requests for 



The I*rt of Awa pTV»* '* >1/0^4 » ^ tustowEnj* 

fUb on hn &inMirUe cwrticn^ 


Egyptian soldiers to be sent to protect the king's 
possessions. Thus one Shuwaruata writes. To 
the ying , my lord, my gods and my Sim. Thus 
saith Shuwardata. the slave: Seven times and 
seven times did 1 fall down at the feet of the king 
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my lord, both upon my t»cUy and upon my back. 
Let the kiijg, my lord, know that I am aloue, and 
let the king, my lord, send txwjps in great multi¬ 
tudes, let the kmg, my lord, know this? 

Tlie people of Tunip. who were vassals of 
Thothmes III, wrote and told the king that 
Azini had plundered an caravan, and 

that ii help were not sent Tiinip would fall as Ni 
had already done. Rib-Adda of Byblos writtss t 
We have no food to eat and my fields yield no 
harvest because i cannot sow com. All my 
villages arc in the hands of the Khabiru. 1 am 
shut up like a bird in a cage, and there is none to 
deliver me. I have wTitten to the king, but no 
one heeds. Why wilt thou not attend to the 
afiairs of thy country^ ? That " dog,” Abd- 
Ashratum, and the Khabiri have taken Shigata 
and Ambi and SimjTa. Send soldiers and an 
able officer. 1 beseech the king not to neglect 
this matter. Why is there no answer to my 
letters ? Send chariots and f will try to hold 
out, else in two months' time Abd-Ashtatum 
will be master of the whole countryf, Gebal 
(Byblos) tviU fall, and all the country as far as 

1 Ail lh£sc find rtports itfB ■wiittun in ciln-cifoctn 

upon clay ol which over thm hunilrEd were fonpd 

by a nariW wtonan at Tall d-'AitiilrTmh in 1B&7-8 Siunmaries 
of tin- coaivitts nf in iIm* British went? published 

hy Bciwld and Budge tn Tdl Tablets, London. iS9a, 

nnd by Beiohi m Diphmacy\ London* 1S93. The texts 

of all the iMtcis in Londmt, Erdin, and Cairn uerr^ publi^fd* 
to^tb-T With a German tmn^tiun of thenu by Wicickhfr; 
anothrr Gtjrmaa tninsidtiiTii puMkhod hy KnudL^n. 
Tbti texts, witl^ xr^sktions hy Tliureau-Dangiit,, of the «x 
kttei^ acquired by the louvre in 1918. are published iu 
Rfuiic d'A^^yriologi^, VoL XIX. Paris, IMI. Three nf the 
letters itre from BaJesliniiui governors and Iwo from Syrian 
chirfs* the tMrd ii by the King of Egypt ond is addressed 
lo Intamd-i, govftnor of Aksaph. 
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Egypt will be in the hands of the Kbabiri. We 
have no grain ; send grain. I have sent my 
wssessiona to Tyre, and 2 so my sister's daughters 
or safety. 1 have sent my own son to thee, 
learkea to Jiim, Do as thou VUt with me, but do 
not forsake thy city Gebal. In former times when 
Egypt neglected our city we paid no tribute; 
do not thou neglect it , 1 have sold my sons and 

daughters for food and have nothing left. Thou 
sayest, “ Defend th^’self," but how can I do it ? 
\\Tien I sent my son to thee he was kept three 
mouths waiting for an audience. Though my 
kinsmen urge me to join the rebels. 1 will not 
do it. 

Ahj- Miiki of Tyre wTites: To the kii^, my 
lord, my gods, my Sun. Thus saith Abi-Miild, 
thy slave. Seven times and seven times do I fall 
down at the feel of the king my lord. 1 am the 
dust under the sandals of the king my lord. My 
lord is the sun that riseth over the earth day by 
day, according to tlie bidding of the Sun. his 
gracious Father, It is he in whoso moist breath 
I live, and at whose setting 1 make my moan. He 
maketh all the lands to dwell in peace by the 
mig ht of his hand ; he thtmdercth in the heavens 
like the Stonu-god, so that the whole earth 
trembleth at his thtmder. . . . Behold, now, 

I said to the Sun, the Father of the king my Lord, 
When filiall I see t)ie face of tlie king my* Lord ? 
And now behold, also I am guarding Tyre, the 
great dty, for the king my lord until the king's 
mighty hand shall come forth unto me to give me 
water to drink and wetod to warm myself withal. 
Moreover, Zimrida, the king of Sidon, sendeth 
word daj' bj' day unto the traitor Aairu, the son 
of Abd-Asbratum. concerning all that he hath 
heard from Egypt. Now behold, I have written 
unto my lord, for it is well tlial he should know this. 
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In a letter from Lapaya the writer sa.y &: U 
the king were to mite to me for my wife I would 
not rduse to send her, and if he were to order 
me to stab myself with a hronaed dagger I would 
certamly do so. Among the writers of the Letters 
is a lady who reports the raiding of Ajalon and 
Sarha by the Khabiri. All the letters tell the 
same story of successful revolt on the part of the 
subjects o*f EgjT^ and the capture and plimdermg 
and burning of towns and villages by the Khabiri, 
and the robbery of caravans on all the trade 
routes. And whilst all this was going on 
king of Egyjit remained unmoved and only occupied 
himself with the cult of his god ! The general 
testimony of the Tall al-'Amiimah I^etters proves 
Uiat he took no trouble to maintain the friendly 
relations that had existed between the kings of 
Babylonia and Milanni and his father. He seems 
to have been glad enough to receive embassies 
and gifts from Mesopotamia, and to welcome 
flattering letters full of expressions of loyalty 
and devotion to himself, but the gifts which he 
sent back did not satisfy his correspondents. He 
sent little or no gold to be used in decorating 
temples in Mesopotamia and for making figures 
of gods, and some of the letters seem to afford 
instances of double-dealing on the part of the 
king of Egypt. At all e\-ents, he waged no 
in Mesopotamia, and when one city i^er anotlier 
to send tribute he made no attempt to force 
them to do so. ft is uncertain bow much he 
really knew of what was happening in Western 
Asia, but when Tusbratta and others sent him 
dispatclies demanding compensation for attacks 
made npem tfidx caravans, w'hen passing through 
his territory, he must luive realked tliat the power 
of Egypt in that country had greatly weakened. 
As the years went on he must have known that 
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the Egyptiajis hated his god and loathed his rule, ai^ 
such Knowledge must have, more or less. aSect 
the health of a man of his phx’sique and character. 

During the earlier yeara of his pamteis 

and sculptors gave him the conventional form 
of an Egii>tian king, but later he is repn^ntrf 
In an entirely different manner. Ke had natur^y 
a long nose and chin and thick, prating hps, 
and he w'as somewhat roiind'Siiouldered, 
had a long body, and must have had 

some deformity of Imees and thjghs. On the 
bas-reliefs and in the paintings all these physical 
characteristics are exaroerat^. and the ot 

the king arc undignified caricatui^. But these 
mnst have been made with the king's knowledge 
and approval, and must be faithful representations 
of him as he appeared to those who made tto. 
In other words, tliey are examples of the real^m 
in art (which he so strongly mculcated m me 
sculptors and artists who claimed to be hifi pupils) 
appUed to himself. History is silent as to tlie 
lit years of Ins reign, but the facts now known 
suggest that, overwhelmed by troubles at home 
and abroad, and knowing that he had no lo 
succeed him. and that he had faded to make the 
cult of Aten the national religion, proud and 
ardent spirit collapsed, and with it his heal^. 
that he became a man of sorrow. Fe^g hif 
end to be near, he appointed as co-regent 
tchescr-kliepern,* who had married ms eldest 


I Some iiiteteWing femwk* b)‘ Dr, H. Assel^s old 

and new nyt* «t bas-relirf work m llic reign of .^enbrtep 
with 1 TihotoBrapliic reproduction of b block polished by 
in ha pUtc TO. No. 1. will be fouad m JigypiucAe 
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dai^bter Mfirit-Aten. and died probably soon after* 
Vizards, He was buried in a rock-l^wa tomb, 
which he bad prepared in the hills five miles 
away on the eastern bank of the Nile instead of 
in the western hills, where all the kings of the 
XVIIIth d}iiasl5[ were buried. Even in the 
matter of the position of his tomb he would not 
follow the custom of the country. This tomb 
was found in 1887-& by native diggeis, who 
cut out the cartouches of the king and sold them 
to travellers* 

Under the section dealing with Amenhetep HI 
reference has been made to the series of large 
^eatite scarabs on which this king commemorated 
in writing noteworthy events in his life. Up to 
the present nothing has been found at Tall ai- 
'Amdmah or in Egypt which wotdd lead us to 
suppose that his son Amenhetep IV copied his 
example, but a very interesting scarab found at 
Sadenga in the Egyptian Shd&n' proves that 
he did. at least on one occasion* This scarab 
is now in the British Museum (No. 51084), On 
one side of the body of the scarab is the king's 

and on the other is 


. On the base, which 


is mutilated at the sides, are seven lines of text 
which read: — 

ra m 


pKoomen 


bis nomen 




D 







• It was fiiBt published by HaU, CaiiUt>gm trf 5rdrH&s. 
p. 302. 
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This inscnption sho\vs that the scarab was made 
for Amenhetep TV before he adopted his new name 
of Aakbuimten, The last three lines give names 
and titles of the king and bis queen, and the 
first four contain an address or praypr conce rn i ng 
some god. The breaks at the beginnings and ends 
of the lines do not permit a connected translation 
to be made, but the general meaning of the inscrip¬ 
tion is as follows : — 

** The king of the South and of the North, 
Kcfer-khcpem-Kl'U&-en-R5, giver of life, son of 
Ra, loving hhn, Amenhetep, God, Governor of 
Thebes, great in the duration of his Kfe, [and] 
the great royal wife Nefertiti, living and yotmg, 
say t Long live the Beautiful God, the great 
one of roarings (thunders , in the 

great and holy name of . . , Dweller in 

the Set Festival like Ta-Thunen, the lord of 
. , . the Aten (Disk) in heaven, stahJi^ed of 

face, gracious (or pleasant) in Anu (On)." This 
address or prayer seems to have b«n made to 
some Thunder-god, whose name was great and 
holy : the ordinary god of the thunder in Egypt 
was Aapep, who in this character is called 
" Hemhem-ti/’ The mention of Tathunen is 
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interesting, for he of course, one of the gods " 
whom Amenhetep IV at a Later juried of life 
wished to abolish. Can this inscription represent 
an attempt to assimilate an indigenous Sudani 
Thunder-god with Aten ? TTie writer of one of 
the Tail Amamah Letters quoted above (p. lOi) 
speaks oi the Thundering of Amenhetep Iv^ and 
says that when he thunders all the pwple quake 
with fear. From thb U seems that some phase 
of Aten was associated in the minds of foreigners 
with the Thttiider-god, but there is no evidmice to 
show who that god was. 

The facts fcno^rn about the life and reign of 
Aakhunaten seem to me to prove that from first 
to last he was a religious fanatic, intolerant, 
arrogant and obstinate, but earnest and sincere 
in 1^ seeking after Cod and in his attempts to 
make Aten the national god of Egypt. Modem 
writers describe him as a " refoimer," but he 
reformed nothing. He tried to force the worship 
of " Horns of the Two Horiaons in his name of 
Shu (i,e., HeatJ who is in the Aten " upon his 
people and failed. When he found that his 
subjects refused to accept his personal views 
about an old, perhaps the oldest, solar god, whose 
cult had been dead for centuries, he abandoned 
the capital of his great and warlike ancestors 
in disgust, and like a spoilt child, which no doubt 
he was, he withdrew to a new city of his own 
making. Like all such religious megalomaniacs, 
so long as he could satisfy his own peculiar aspira* 
tions and gratify his wishes, no matter at what 
cost, he was content. Usu^y the harm which 
such men do is limited in character and extent, 
but he, being a king, was able to indict untold 
misery on his country during the seventeen years 
of his reign. He spent the revenues of his 
country on the cuff of his god, and in satisfying 
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his craving for beauty in shape and iomij and 
for ecstaw religious emotion. Though lavish 
in the rewardjs in good gold and silver to all 
those who ministered to craving, he was 
mean and niggartUy when it came to spending 
money ior the benefit of his country. The 
Tall al'Amamah Letters make this fact quite 
dear. The peoples of Western Asia might think 
and say that King of Eg>'pt had " turned 
Fakir,” but there was little asceticism m his 
life. His boast of " living in reality ” or ” living 
in truth,” which sugg^ts that he lived a perfectly 
natural and simple life, seeing things as they 
really were, on the face of it seems to be lustrous. 
Aakbunatea had much in conimon with 
HSkim. the Ffitimid Khalifah of Egypt (a.d. 
oq^ioai}. Each was the son of a wealthy, 
pleasure-loving, luxurious father, and each suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne when he was a boy. Each 
had a strange face, each was moved to break 
with tradition and introduce new ideas, but the 
spirit in which each made changes was that of 
a mad reformer- Christians and Jews were to 
Al-Hhkim wliat the Amenites were to Aakhunaten. 
Both king and Kliallfah were pious in an intolerant 
and arrogant fashion, and each was a builder 
of places for worship, Each thought that he 
was the incarnation of God, and each usurped 
the attribates of the Deity, and prescribed rules 
for worship. Each was a patron of the arts, but 
there is no evidence that the Pharaoh encouraged 
learned men to flock to his Court as did the 
Khalifah. Al-Hfikim frequently had his enemies 
murdered, and in his fits of rage had people 
killed wholesale. Though we have no know¬ 
ledge that such atrocities were committed at 
Aakhutaten, yet it would be rash to assume 
t hat persons w*ho incurred the king's displeasure 
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in a serious degree were not removed by the 
methods that have been well known at Oriental 
Courts from time immcmoria]. 

Aali^unaten was succeeded by his co-regent 
Safcara, whose reign was probably wiy ^urt 
and uniraportaot. He was the son-in-law of 
tilt* king and a dev'^oted worshipper of Aten, 
whose cult he wished to make permanent. Nothing 
is known of his acts or whether deposition or 
death removed him from the throne. He was 
succeeded by Tatanklxamen, whose reign has 
been already described. The short reign of Ai, 
who liad married the nurse of Amenhetep JV, 
and was Master of the Horse, followed, and he 
was succeeded by Her-em-heb, a military officer 
who served In the north of Egypt during the 
reign of Aakhunaten. The restoration of the 
cult of /\jnen begun by Tutfinkhamen was finally 
coniinned by lum, and the triumph of Amen was 
complete. The immediate result of th^ was 
the decline and fall of the cult of Aten, and the 
Horizon of Aten ” lost all its importance 
find fell into decay* The artisan classes, finding 
no work, migrated to Thebes and other places 
where they could ply their crafts in the service 
of Aiueii* and many of the Atenites abandoned 
their god and transferred their worship to Amen. 
It is probable that the temples aud houses of the 
officials were plundered by the mob. who treated 
them in the w'ay that the propert v of an overthrown 
religious faction has abvaj^ been treated in the East. 
The forsaken city soon fell into ruins and was 
never rebuilt or again inhabited. A liberal 
estimate for the life of tlie city is 50 years. 

The remains of Aakliutiten'are m^ked toniay 
fay tlie ruins and rock-hewn tombs which He 
’killagts of JIagg IfandU and 
AM all, and are commonly known as "Tall 
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Al-'AmSmah-’* In 1887 this name vras in common 
use among the Eg>^tians of Upper E^-pt, and 
i asked Mustafa Agha, H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul 
at Luxot, to explain it. He said that the Bani 
'AmrSn Arabs settled at At-Tail (ordinarily pro¬ 
nounced At-TeU, or even At-Till), and that for 
many >^ars the village was known as *' Tail Bani 
Wlien most of the Bani 'Amran left 
the place and returned to the desen, the village 
was called "Tall al-'Amimah " {pronounced Tellel- 
‘Amlmah). The site, which is a very large one, 
needs careful excavation from one end to the 
other, for only here can jiossibly be found materi^ 
ft)r the real'history of Amei^etep IV and his 
reign. The discoveries already raade there prove 
this, for over t^ce hundred' Letters and Des- 
pati^es written in cuneiform from kings and 
governors in Western Asia were found on the site 
by a svoman in 1^7,' and slie sold them to 
a neighbour for 10 piastres (as.). As a result of 
the woman's discovery Petrie made excavations 
at Tall ai-'Ain 4 mah and succeeded in fining 
several small fragments and cliijjs of lists of signs 
and words, etc,, and some beautifully painted 
pavements,* The Deutsche Orient-Gesellscha/t 
began to excavate there in 1913. and in the year 
lolTowing they discovered a number of very 
important objects, among which may be specially 
mentioned a cuneiform tablet and a marvelously 
beautiful head of tjueen Nefertiti. which is now 
in the Museum at Berlin. This head is the finest 
example known of the panited sculpture work 
from Tall al-^Am)iimah, and should have been 

^ This discowry has been atlTibated to PEtik by Mr, 
Garvia in the Ofwntt, Ftshmary 25, E923, 1 have tnld thjc 

true story of the " finft ” in my Nth and Tigris, VtiL I , jp. 140 ff. 

* He dug diete ftoro Novemher. 1801. to the epil of Majxh. 
1892. See his Ttti d Amamsi, London, tS94. 
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kept in Egypt and placed in the Egyptian Museum 
at Cairo. This oversight on the part of the 
officials of the Cairo Museum seems to require 
an expiaimtioii. Among the cuneiform fragments 
discovered by the German excavators at Tall al- 
'Amamah in 1913 was one which was inscribed 
with a legend describing the expedition of Sargon 
of Akkad to Asia Minor. The original text of the 
legend of the “ King of the Battleb poblbbed 
by Schroeder in Vcrda^asiaiische Schrifiaenkmdiert 
xii, pp. 2—4, and it has been translated by Wetdner 
under the title of Der 2ug Sargons voti Akk<t4 
nach Kleinasien. 

Jn the winter of 1920-21 the ^>pt Exploration 
Society sent out an expedition to Tali al-'AmAmah. 
under the direction of Prof. T. E. Peet, to carry 
on the work of excavation from the point where 
the Germans left it io 1914. During the course 
of the work a considerable numl^r of very 
interesting objects were found, mcludlng a frag* 
ment of a cuneiform tablet, inscribed with a 
Ibt of signs, and some fine examples of variegated 
glass vessels and pottery. The data he collected*' 
answered a number of questions and settled 
some difficulties, and the Society determined to 
continue their excavation of the site. In 1922 
Mr. Woolley succeeded Prof, Peet as Director of 
the Expedition, and continued the work as long 
as funds permitted. The discovery made by 
JLord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter in 
December, 1922, has stirred up public interest 
in all that ccmcems the reigns of TutSnkhimen 
and hb predecessor Amenhetep IV, the notorious 
** Heretic King." It b more necessary now than 
ever that excavations should be carried on until 


^ See h» ptetuninary Kepori tn the Joufiud of EtypHutt 
Ai^aologp, Vol. VU ( 1821 ), p. Ifl9 ff. ' 
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the rams at Tall al-'Amimabhave been thoroughly 
cleared and examined* In order to do tMs the 
Egypt Exploration Society must be liberally 
supported* and everyone who is interested in the 
History and Religion of the ancient Egyptians 
should subscribe to this work. Like everythm| 
else, the cost of excavating sites has increased 
in recent years, and subscriptions to the Society 
have not increased in proportion to the expenses. 
The President of the Society is the Right Hon* 
General J. Grenfell Maxwell, G.C.B*. who is 
himself an ardent collector of Egyptian antiquities, 
and the Hon. Secretary is Dr. H, R. Hall, Deputy 
Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. 
The excavations and other operations of the 
Society are conducted with strict regard^ to 
effi ci en t economy, and all the objects obtained 
from the excavations are distributed ^ath among 
Museums. 

Hymns to Aten. 

The firet Hymn (A) is put into the mouth of 
Aakbunaten, and is known as the “ Shorter 
Hymn to Aten." Several copies of it have been 
found in tJie tombs at Tad al-^AtrAmah. Texts 
of it have been published by Bouriant, Daiessy, 
Piehi and others, hot the most correct version 
is that copied from the tomb of Api and pubiished 
by Mr. N, dc G, Davies.' The second H>Tnn (B) 
is found in the tomb of Ai, and is known as the 
" tx)nger H^min to Aten." The text was first 
published by Bouiiant in Mission Arch/ologi^ttt, 
tom. 1, p. 2, but badly, and he revised it in his 
Monumenis du CuUe d'Atonotij I., pi. xvi. A good 

» For tbft ptiblkhed literature »e his Rock Torubs, Vql. IV, 

p,m 
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text with ^ Latin tran^tion was published by 
Breasted in his Dc Hymtiis in Satcm rcge 
Ammophidc [V ctmceptis, Berlin, and 

English vcisjons of mast of it were given by 
him in bis History of Egypt, p. 3 ^ 5 - and in other 
publications. Other versions and extracts haTt*® 
been published by Griffith, World*s Liieraittre, 
p. 5225 ; Wiedemann, Rdigion. pp. 40-'^ : Hall, 
Ancient Risiory. p. 306; Ennan, Rdigim, p. 64, 
etc. The best text yet published is that of 
Davies^ and that, with a few trivial alterations. 
Is reproduced in the following pages. In recent years 
this Hymn has been extofi^ as a marveUously 
beautifiil religious composition, and parts of 
it have been compared with some of the Hebrew 
Psalms. In consequence it has been regaled 
as an expression of sublime hmniw aspirations, 
and the outcome of a iim belief in a God who 
was a counterpart of the Yahweh of the Hebrews 
and identic^ with Cod Almighty. But if we 
examine the Hymn, line by line, and compare 
it with the Hyrnns to Amen and other gods, 
we iuid that there is hardly an idea in it which 
is not borrowed from the older Egyptian religious 
boolcs. Aten is called the eternal, almighty, 
self-produced, living, or self-subsist^. creator 
of Ireaven and earu and all that is in them, 
and *' one god alone." His heat and Eight are 
the sources of aU life, and only for these and the 
material henefits that they confer on man and 
l^ast is Aten praised in these hymns. There Is 
nothing spirimal in them, nothing to appeal to 
man'^s higher nature. The language in which 
llujv are written is simple and clear, but there is 
nothing remarkable about the phraseology, unless 
the statements are dogmatic declarations like 


I jbiA, VoL VI, pL AJiv-ii. 
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the articles of a creed. A very intwestii^ 
characteristic of the hymns to Aten is the ivriter's 
insistence on the beauty and power of light, and 
it may be permitted to'wondt-r if this is not due 
to Mitannian induence, and tire penetration into 
Egypt of ideas concemmg Mitra, Vanma^ 

and Sfln'a or Savitri, the Sun-god Aten, or 
Horns of the Two Horizons, corresponds closely 
to Sflrya, the rbmg and setting sun, R 5 to 
Savitri, the sun shining in full strength, " the 
galden*€yed, the golden-handed, and golden 
tongued/' As the Vivifer and Qiiickener, 

he raises ins long arms of gold in the morning, 
rouses all beings from their sliunber, infoses 
energy into them, and buries them in sloop in 
the evening.*** ^rya, the rising and setting 
sun. like Aten, was the great source of light and 
heat, and therefore lord of life itself. He is 
the Dyaus Pilar, the "Heaven-Father/* ,Aten, 
like Surya. was the " fountain of living Light,'** 
with the aU-seeiug eye, whose beams revealed 
his presence, and " gleaming like brilliant flames "* 
went to nation after nation- Aten was not only the 
light of tile sun, which seems to give new life 
to man and to all creation, but the giver of light 
and all life in general. The bringer of light and 
life to-day, he is the same who brought tight and 
life on the first of days, therefore . 4 ten is eternal. 
Light begins the day, so it was the beginning 
of creation ; therefore Aten is the creator, neither 
made with hands nor begotten, and h the 
Governor of the world. The earth was fertiliaed 
by Aten, therefore he is the Father-Mother of all 
creatures. His eye saw cve^hing and knew 
cverj'thing. The hjTons to Aten suggest that 

^ Wilkkis, Hindu Myihctogy, p. 3S. 

■ See Martm, Gpds e/Indin, p SBu 

^ Mocii^-WtiiLains, Indian IVisdnm^ p. IB. 
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Amenhetep IV hts foUowere conceivicid an 
image of h in^ in tiEir minds and worstiippcd 
turn inwaitlly. But the abstract conctiption of 
thinking was* wholly inconceivable to the average 
Egyptian, who only understood things in a 
concrete form. It was probably some conception 
of this kind that made the cult oi Aten so unpopuiar 
with the Egyptians, and caused its downfall. 
Aten, like Varuna, po^essed a my’steriousprcsence, 
a m\‘steriDU5 power* and a mysterious knowledge. 
He made the sun to shine, the winds were bis 
breath, lie made the sea, and caused the rivers 
to flow. He was omuiscuint. and though he lived 
remote in the heavens he was everywhere present 
on earth. And a passage in the Kig-Veda. would 
form an admirable description of him. 

Light-giving Vaxuna! Thy piercing glance 
doth scan 

In quick succession all this stirring active 
world. 

And penetrateth, too, the broad ethereal 
space. 

Measuring our days and nights and spying out 
all creatures.* 

But Vanina po^essed one attribicte, which, 
so far as we know, was wanting in Aten ; he 
spied out sin and judged the sinner. The ^ly 
A^ran prayed to him. sa)ung, ** Be gracious, O 
Mighty God. be gracious. 1 have sinned through 
want of power ; be gradous. What great sin is 
it, Varuna, for wliich thou sedeest in thy 
worshipper and friend ? Tdl me, O unassailable 
and s^-dcpeiKlent god: and, freed from sin. 
I shall spe^y come to thee for adoratioii.*’" 

■ Moniier-yillliBmi' tamulation, 

» Rig-Veda. VII, S6. 3.A 
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And Vanina waa a constant witness of men'a 
truth and lalsehofxi. The early HAryan also prayed 
to S&iya, and addressed to bint the G^yatri, a 
formula which is the mother of the Vedas and of 
the BtAbmans. He said to the god, May we 
attain the excellent glory of the di\'ine Vivifier: 
so may he enlighten or stimulate our onder- 
standing/' The words secured salvation for a 
mart/ No consciousness of sin is expressed in 
any Aten text now known, and the Hymns to 
Aten contain no petition for spiritual ^lighten' 
ment, understandmg or wisdom. For what then 
did the follower of Aten piuv? An answer to 
this question is mven in the 'feaching of Amen- 
emapt, the son ol Kanekht, who says:— 

*J O iS 
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" Make the prayer which is due from thee to the 
Aten, when, be is rising. 

Say. Grant to me, I be&e«h, strength [and] 
health. 

He will give thy provision for the life. 

And Uiou shalt be safe from that which would 
terrify [thee],"* 

I Ujirtid. Thi Cods of India, p. 

* Bitraiic Papyri im tha British Mitsfam. ed. Budge, 2iid 
Scfits, Lendon, 1923, pL 5. 
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A Hymn of Praise to^the uving Hobos of the 
T wo HoeiiJtONs, wuo rejoiceth in the 
ItORlZON tit UTS NAHE OF *' SHH, WHO (S IN THE 

J ■» 

Aten " Disk), the giver of life for 

EVER AND EVER, BY THE KtKC WHO UVETH 
IN TRUTH, THE IjORO OF THE TWO LANDS, 

NefeR'KHEperu-Ra Ua-en-Ra. Son of Ra. 
WHO UVETH IN TRUTH. LO^ Of Tire CROWNS, 

Aakhunaten, great in the duration Of 
HIS UFE, giver life for ever and EVER- 
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VflJ. rv. pi, sats^ Thfi k from the Tomb oi Api At 
Tall alr'Aniiii^iiah. iftitb am a^ltlikiod froiti of Tutst 
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[He saith]:— 

Thou mest gloriously. O thou Living Aten. 
Lord of Eternity 1 Thou art sparkling {or coruscate 
ing), beautiful, [and] mighty. Thy love is mighty 
and great . . . thy light, of diverse colouii, 
leadeth captive (or, bewitchethl all faces. Tby 
skin sinneth brightly to make all hearts to live. 
Thou filiest the Two Lands with thy love, O 
thou god, who did[st] build [thyjsdf. Maker of 
every land. Creator of whatsoever there is upon it, 
[via.] men and women, cattle, beasts of every kind, 
and trees of every kind that grow on the land. 


I 
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They live when thou slunest upon Ihtan. Thou 
ait the motlier [and] father of what thou hast 
made; their eyes, when thou risest» turn their 
gaae upon thee. Thy rays at dawn light up the 
whole earth Everv heart lieateth high at the 
sight of thee, [for] thou risest as their Lord, 

Thou seitest in tlie west^ar horizon of heaven, 
they lie down in the same way as those who are 
deail Their beads are wrapped up in cloth, their 
nostrils are blocked, until thy riaing taketb place 
at dawn in the eastern horizon oi heaven. Their 
hands then aiu Lifted up in adoration of tliy 
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Ka (or person) J thota vivificst hearts with thy 
beauties (or, beneficent acts), which are life. 
TIiou sendest forth thy beams, [and] every land 
is in festival. Singing men, singing women, [and] 
cboms men make joyful noises in the Hall of the 
House of the Benben Obelisk, [and] in every 
temple in [the city of] Aakhut-Aten, the Seat of 
Truth, wherewith thy heart U satisfied. Within 
it are dedicated offerings of rich food (?). 

Thy son is sanctified (or, ceremonially pure) to 
perform the things which thou w'illest, O thou 
Aten, w'hen he showeth tumself in the appointed 
processions. 
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Every creature that tbou hast made skippeth 
towards thee, thy honoured scm [rejoicetb], his 
heart is glad, O thou living Aten, who [appearcst] 
in heaven every day. He hath brought forth his 
honoured son. Ua-e»-Ha. like his own form, never 
ceasing so to do. The son of R§ supporteth his 
beauties (or beneficent acts). 

NEJFEB-KHEPEBtr-Rs Ua-eK'Ra [saith]:— 

I am thy son, satisfying thee, exalting thy 
name. Thy strength [and] thy power are estah> 
lished in my heart. Thou art the Li^g Disk, 
eternity is thine emonatioii (or, attribute). Thou 
hast made the heavens to be remote so that thou 
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mightest shine theretn and gaae upon everything 
that thou hast made. Thou thysell art Alone, but 
there are millions ot [powers of] life in thee to 
make them (*.«.> tby nreatures) live. Breath of 
life is it to [th(^] nostrils to see thy beams. Buds 
burst into flower (?), [and] the plants which grow 
on the waste lands send np shoots at thy rising ; 
they drink themselves dnmk before tby face. 
All the beasts frisk about on their feet; all the 
feathered fowl rise up from their nests and flap 
their wings with joy, and circle round in praise 
of the Living Aten, . . , 

^ Tbe pssstige m bnekets is added ftow aootber coft; of the 
Hymn, vix., ihxt of Tula. 
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X. A Hymn of praise of Her-aakhoti, the living 
one, exalted in the Eastern Horison m his 
name of Shu who is in the Aten, who 
Uveth for ever and ever, the giving and 
great Atra, be who is in the Set-Festi^. 
the lord of the Circle, the Zjord oi the 
Disk, the Lord of heaven, the Lord of earth, 
the lord of the House of the Aten in 
Aakhut-Aten, (of] the King of the South 
BJid the North, who Uveth in Truth, lord 
of the Two Lands (*,«., Egypt). Nefer- 
SBEPESU'ltt UA-ek>R&. the son of Ra, 

* See N. deGi. DB.'ries.<^, ft*,, VoL VI, pt xxvU. 
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who livcth in Truth. of Crowns. 

Aakhun-Aten, great in the period of Iiis 
life, [and. oQ the great royal woman (or 
wife) whom he loveth. Lady of the Two 
Lands, Nethr-nefeku -Aten Nefeettti, 
who Uveth in health and youth for ever and 
ever. 

2. He Ai, a Fan-bearer and the Master of 
the King's Horse) saith:— 

Thy rising [is] beautiful in the horiaon 
of heaven, O Aten, oidainer of life. Thou 
dost shoot up in the horison of the East, 
thou fillest every land with thy henehoence. 
Thou art beautifal and great and sparkling, 
and exalted above every land. Thy arrows 
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(i,r.. rays) ©ivelop {t.e., penetrate) every¬ 
where aB the which thou hast made. 

3- Thou art as RS. Thou bringest [them] accord¬ 
ing to their number, thou subdiiest them for 
thy bdoved son. Thou thyself art afar 
oft, but thy beams are upon the earth; 
thou art in thedr faces, they [admire] thy 
goings. 

Thou settest in the horuon of the west, 
the earth is in darkness, in the form of 
death. Men lie down in a booth wrapped 
up in cloths, one eye cannot see its fellow. 
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If all their possessions, which are under 
their heads, be carried away thej'^ perceive 
it not. 

4. Every lion emergeth from his lair, all the crc^* 
ing things bite, darkness ps] a warm 
retreat (?}. The land is in silence. Ha wh^ 
made them hath set tn his honxon. 

The earth becosneth light, thou shootest 
up in the horizon, shining in the Aten in 
the day^ thou scattercst the darkness. 
Thou sendest out thine arrows (t.e., rays)i 
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the Two Lands make {estivaJ, [men] w'akr 
up. stand, upon their leet, it is thou who 
raisest them up. [They] wash their jnem- 
bem. they take [ ttwir appard] 

5, a nd array uetnsdves therein, their hands are 
[stretched out] in praise at thy rising, 
throughout the land they do their works. 

Be^s and cattle of all kinds settle down 
upon the pastures, shrubs and vegetables 
dourish, the feathered fowl fly about over 
their marshes, their feathers prais ing thy 
Ka (person),. All the cattle rise up on 
their legs, creatures that fiy and insects of 
all ktnds 
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6 . spring into life, when thou risest up on them. 

The l^ts drop down and sail up the river, 
likewise every road openeth (or showeth 
Itself) at thy rising, the fish in the river 
swim towards thy face, thy beams arc in 
the depths of the Great Green (*,«., the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas). 

Thou makest ofibpiing to take form in 
women, creating seed in men. Thou makes! 
the son to live in the womb of his mother, 
making him to be quiet that he crieth not; 
thou art a nurse 
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7., m the ^imnb, giving breath to vivify that 
which he hath n^e. [When] he drop^^th 
from thff womb , , . on the day of his 
birth [he] openeth his inoirtb in the 
[ordm&iy] manner, thou providest lias 
sustenance. 

The young hird in the egg speaketh in the 
shdl, thou givest breath to him inside it 
to make him to Uve, Thou makest for 
him his mature fonn so that he can crack 
the shell [being] inside the egg. He cometh 
forth frdm the egg, he chirpeth with all 
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his mighty when he hath come forth from 
it (the egg), he waOccth on his two feet. 

O bow many are the things which thou 
hast made t 

They are hidden from the face. O thon 
8. One God, like whom there is no other. Thon 
didst create the ^jtb by thy heart (or 
will), thou alone existing, men and women, 
cattle, beasts of every kind that are upon 
the earth, and that move upon feet (or 
legs), all the creatures that are in the sky 
and that Ey with their wings, [and] the 
deserts of Syria and Kesh (Nubia), and the 
Land of £g^. 
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Thou settest every person in his pla<:e. 
Thou providest their d^y food, every man 
having the portion allotted to him, [thon] 
dost compute the duration of his life. Their 
tongues are different in speech, their charac¬ 
teristics (or forms), and 

g. likewise their sinns [in colour], giving dis- 
tinguishing marks to the dwellers in foreign 
lands. 

Thou makest H 3 .pi (the Nile) in the 
Juat (Underworld), thou bringest it when 
thou wishes! to matce mortals to live, 
inasmuch as thou hast made them for thy¬ 
self, their Lord who dost support them to 
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the uttermost, O thou Lord ol every land, 
thou shinest upon th^. O Aten of the 
day, thou great one of majesty. 

Thou makest the life of all remote lands. 
Thou sett^ a Nile in heaven, which cometfa 

•c 

down to them. 

lo. It maketh a flood on the mountains like the 
Great Gr^ Sea, it maketh to be watered 
their fields in their villages. How bene¬ 
ficent are thy plans, O Lord of Eternity j 
A Nile in heaven art thou for the dweHm 
in the foreign lands (or deserts), and for 

all the beasts of the desert that go upon 

t 2 
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feet (or legs). HSpi (the Nile) cometh from 
the Tuftt for the land of Egypt- T^y 
beams nourish every field; thou risest up 
[and] they live* they gerroinate lor thee. 

Thou malcest the Seasons to develop 
everything that thou hast made: 
u The season of Pert (t.e.* Nov, sfi^Sfarch l6) 
so that they may refresh themselves, and 
the season Heh March i6-Nov, l6) in 
order to taste tfaea.^ Thou hast made the 
heaven which is remote that thou mayest 
shine therein and look upon evcrytMng 

y /.«., for mea to fed the btait d Shawhou intlB Atn. 
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that thou bast made. Tby being is one> 
thou shinest (or. shootest up) among thy 
creaturies as the Living A^n. rising, shinii^, 
departing afar ofi, retunung. Thou hast 
m^e DsHUons of creattous (or, evolutions) 
from thy one self (via.) towns and cities, 
villages, fields, roads and river. Every eye 
(i.f., all men) behoMetb thee confronting 
it. Thou art the Atoi of the day at its 
^ith. 

12, At thy departure thine eye , . , thou 
didst create their faces so that thou 
mightest not see. , . . One thou didst 
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make . . . Thou art in my heart. 
There is no other who knoweth thee except 
thy son Nefer-khepeni-RS US-en-RS. Thou 
hast made him wise to understand thy 
plans [and] thy power. The earth came 
into being by thy hand, even as thou 
hast created them men). Thou risest, 
they live; thou sertest, they die. As for 
thee, there is duration of life in thy mcm* 
bers, life is in thee. [AU] eyes [gaze upon] 
13. thy beauties until thon settestj. [when] all 
labors are relinquished. Thou sett^ in 
the West, thou risest, making to floortsb 
. . . for the King. Every man who 
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{5taii;deth on his] foot, ance thou didst 
lay foimdatioii of the earth, thou 
hast raised up for thy son who came 
forth froro vhy body, the King of the South 
and the North, Living in Truth, Lord of 
Crowns. Aakhun-Aten. great in the duration 
of his life C^d for] the Royal Wife,^ gteat 
of majesty. Lady of the Two Lands, 
Ncfer-nefem-Atcn Nefertiti. liviug [and] 
young for ever and ever. 









HYMNS TO THE SUN-GOD. 

[Fram the Papyrus of Ani, Sheets i8 and X9J 

The foQowing Hymns are good, typical examples 

of the soQgs of praise and thaidEsgmng wmch 

were addressed to the Sun-god by orthodox 

Eg3rptians under the XVIIIth dynasty. 

A Hyun to Ra whev he rises ok the Hobizok 

AND WHEN HE SETS IK THE LaND OF IJFE, 

Hom^e to thee, O Ra, who risest as Tem- 
I;{er^akhuti, 

Thou art adored. Thy beauties are before my 
eyes, and thy splendour falleth upon my 
Dody. 

Thou go^t to thy setting in the Seqtet ^at 
with lair winds, and heart is glad. The 
heart of the HStet Boat rajoioes. 

Thou stridest over the heavens in peaces all thy 
foes being cast down. 

The stars which never rest the planets} hymn 
thee, and the stars which never ‘vanish (i.tf., 
the cfrcuinpoLar stars) glorify thee as thou 
stnkest to rest in the horizon of Manu. 

Thou art beautiful at mom and at eve, O thou 
Living Lord, the Unchanging One, my 
Lord. 

Homage to thee who risest as and settest as 
Tern in beauty. 
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Thou risest and shin^st on ths back of thy mother 
[the Sky-goddess], O thou who art crowned 
king of'the gods. 

Nut (the Sky-goddessJ pays homage to thee, and 
Maat (the goddess of Law and Truth] em¬ 
braces thee at mom and eve. 

Joyfully thou stridest over the heavens and theLake 
of Testes (a part of heaven) is content ther^t» 
Thine enemy Siban is cast down headlong, 
his arms and hands are cut off, ajid thy 
dagger has severed the joints of his back¬ 
bone. 

Ra has a fair wind, the Seqtet Boat advances 
and comes into port. 

The gods of the South, the North, the West and 
the East praise thee, O thou divine substance, 
from whence all forms of life sprang. 

Thou speafcest— earth is flooded with silence, 
O thou ONtv One, who didst dwell in heaven 
before ever the earth and the mountain came 
into being. 

O Shepheeh, O Lord, O Only One, Creator 
of what is, thou didst make the tongue 
of the Nine Cods, Thou hast made all 
that sprang from the waters, and thou 
shootest up from them over the land of 
the pools of the Lake of Homs. 

Let me breathe the air which comes from thy 
nostrils and the north wind which is from 
thy mother Nut. Gbrify my spirit. O Oaiis, 
make divine my soul, 

O Lord of the gods, thou art worshipped at 
settit^ in peace, and art exalted because 
of all thy wondrous works, 

Shine thou upon my body each day. 
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A Hymn to KA when he tuses in the East, 

Hail, thou Aten, thou lord of rays, who ris^t 
OD the horizon day by day t S^e thou with 
thy beams of tight upon the face of the Osiris 
Ani, the truth-speaker, who sings hymns to 
thee at dawn, and adores thee at eventide. 
Let his sou] appear with thee in heaven. 
Let him sail out m the Maf et Boat and arrive 
in port in the Seqtet Boat, and let him cleave 
his way among the stars that never vanish. 

Homage to thee, 0 [;ler-aakhuti, who art KheperA, 
the sell-created! 

When thou risest and sendest forth thy beams 
upon the lands of the South and ^e North, 
thou art beautiful, yea beautiful, and all the 
gods rejoice when they see thee, the King 
of Heaven. 

Nebt-Unnui {a goddess) is on thy head, her 
sopeits are on thy head, and she takes 
place before thee. Thoth stands in the 
bows of thy boat to destroy thy foes. 

The denizens of the Tuat (Underworld} come to 
meet thee, they before thee in homage 
at the sight of thy Beautiful Form. 

1 would come before thf% daily to be with thee 
and to behold thy Beautiful Aten (Disk). Let 
me be neither prevented nor repulsed. 

Grant that when J look upon thy beautis my 
members may be made young again, even 
as are the membera of thy favoured ones. 

1 am one who worshipped thee on earth. Let me 
enter the Etemm Land in the Everlasting 
Country. O my Lord, I beseech thee to 
decree this for mew 
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Htitmage to thee who lisest as R 3 on thy horujon 
aiui restfist upon Malt! 

Thou palest over the sky, every face watches 
thy course, thou thyself being unseen. Thou 
sbowest thyself at dawn and at eve daily. 

The Seqtet ^at of thy Majesty goes forth 
mightily, thy beams fall upon every face, 
thy variegated lights and colours cannot 
be numbered, and cannot be told . . < 

(^e by thyself alone didst thou come into being 
from the primeval waters of Nunu (or Nu), 

May I go forward as thou dost advance without 
pause, and dost in a moment pass over untold 
leagues ; aoH as thou sinkest to rest even 
so may I. 

Thou art crowned with the majesty of thy 
beauties, thou dost fashion thy members 
as thou dost advance, and dost produce them 
without the pangs of labour in^ the form of 
R 5 , and dost rise up into the heights. 

Grant that 1 may come into the everlasting 
heaven and the mountain where thy favoured 
ones dwell. Let me join myseU . ^ those 
who are holy and perfect in the divine Under¬ 
world, and let me appear with them to behold 
thy beauties at eventide. I lift ray hands 
to thee in adoration when thou the living One 
dost set, Thou art the Eternal Creator 
and art adored at thy setting in heaven. 

1 have given my heart to thee without wavering, 
O thou who art the mightiest of the gods . . , 
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During the iast eighty years the gods of Egypt 
and. the religion of the Ancient Egyptians have 
been carefully studied by many ^gyptoJogists, 
but the difficulties which surround these subjects 
have not yet been cleared away. The lespon- 
abffity for the existe^e of these difficiildes 
r^s upon the Egyptians themselves, because 
they did not write books on their religion or 
explanations of what they believed. But a great 
many hymns to their gods and legends of their 
gods and goddesses have come down to ns and 
from these, thanks to the publication of Egj-ptian 
texts during the last thirty years, it is now possible 
to amve at a triimber of important conclasioiis 
a^ut the Egyptian religion and its general 
cnarerter. The old& Egyptologists debated the 
question whrther it was Tnonotheistic, polytheistic^ 
or p^thdstic, and the differeiices in the opinioiis 
which they formed about it will illustrate its 
^culty, ChampoUion believed it to have been 
” a pure monotheism, which manifested itself 
a symbolic polidheismTide 
thou^t that tn the beginning it was poK’theisrtic, 
but that it dev'doped in two opposite directions * 
m the one ffirection gods were multiplied, and 
m the it drew nearer and nearer to mono¬ 
theism.* NaviUe treated it as a "religion of 


' V£iyp(4, Piuis, 1830 , p. 24 S, 

* van den G«itditna tn dt Oudkaid, AratenLuH. 
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nature, mclmingto pantheiftn/'* Ma^pero admitted 
that the Egyptians applied the epithets, '’(me 
God" and ' only God " to sei'cral gods, ev'en 
when the god was associated with a goddess 
and a son, but he adds " ce dien Un n’fetait jamais 
DiEtr tout court " / the " only god ’* is the only 
god Amen, or the only god Ptah, or the only 
god Oaris, that is to say, a being determinate 
possessing a personality, name, attributes, apparel, 
irtonbers, a family, a man Infinitdy more perfect 
than men. He is a likeness of the kings of 
this earth, and bis power, like that of aU kings, is 
limited by the power of neighbouring 
The conception of his unity' is geographkal and 
political at least as much as it is reli^ous. Ri, 
only gtxi of Hehopolis, is not the s^e as Amen, 
only god of Thebes, The Egyptian of Thebes 
procl^ed'the unity of Amen to the exclusion of 
RH, the Egyptian of Heliopolis proclaimed the 
unity of H 3 to the exclusion of Amen. Each 
one god. conceived of in this manner, is only the 
one god of the nome or of the ttjwn, and not the 
one god of the nation recognized as such through¬ 
out the country'. 

On the other hand, de Rouge wrote in 1:860, 
“ The unity of a supreme and self-existent being, 
his eternity, his aJmightiness, and eternal repro¬ 
duction as God, the attribution of the creation 
of the world and of ail livu^ beiiigs to this 
supreme God ; the immortality of the soul, 
completed by the dogma of pu nishm ents and 
rewards; such is the sublime and persistent 
base which, notwithstandiiig ah deviations and 
ah mythological embellishments, must secure for 
the b^efs of the Ancient Egyptians a most 

1 La Rtiigitm, {>, 32. 

* HiOaift Aacitaiu, Puis, I3(M, p. 33. 
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bonoiu^able place among tbe rdigions of antiqiuty,''' 
And in his work on the Religion and M}iihologj' 
of the Ancient Egj'ptians* Bmgscb expressed^ 
his conviction that/from the earliest times, a 
namely, incomprehensible and eternal God was 
worshipped by the inhabitants of the Valley of 
the Nile. This Conviction he based on many' 
passes in the religiotis and tnoraj texts of 
the E^yitians, in which reference ts made to a 
self-existent almighty Being who seems to be 
none other than the God of modem nations. 
From these documents we leam that the E^'ptian 
theologians beUeved that at one time, which was 
even to them infinitely remote, nothing existed 
except a botindless primeval mass of water which 
was shrouded in darkness, but which contained 
the ultimate sources of everj*thing that now 
exists in the universe. In late times this icaterv 
mass, which was called Nunu, was regarded ^ 
the Father of the Gods." A sometliing in 
this water, which formed an essential part of it, 
felt the desire to create and, having imagined 
in itself the forms of the beings and things that 
it intended to create, became ttperative, and the 
hist creature produced was the god Tem or 
Khepera, who was the personification of the 
creative power in the primeval water. Tins god 
s^t fo^ from tus body Shu {U., Heat) and 
Tefnat (Moisture), and these produced Gcb (Earth) 
and Nut (Sky)*_ Tem or Kheperi fashioned the 
form of €V£uytlmig in hts mind and mada known 
hjs desires to create to bh heart, whkh vras 
personified as Thoth. This god received the 
creative impulse and invented in liis mind a 


i Autdtt tut k Hiiwi Fwi4rffl« (in Rtv Ardk., Paris, laeo, 

P- 1^1 

■ Bttigion itnd SSyilvk^f, Uifa^g. laSS, p. SO. 
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name for tba objcfct that was to be created, and 
when he uttered that name the object came into 
bein^. In the texts of the early Dynastic Period 
Ptah and Khnemu were associated with the 
god of the primeval water, Ntimi or Nn, and they 
were said to fashion the creatures and things 
the names of which were pronounced by Thoth. 
Moreover, thw associated the goddess J^t with 
Thoth, and the part she played at the creation 
was very much like that which is attributed to 
Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs. 

What the earliest pictorial forms of Tern. Ptah 
and Khnemu were is not known, but the first and 
second appear as men at an early period, and the 
third is represented by a special form of ram or 
kudu. Rs, who usurped the attributes of Tern, 
also appears as a man. But of the original 
creative power which existed of and by its^ in 
the watery mass of Nunn no form is known. The 
mind of man was incapable of imagining him, and 
the hand of man w*as incapable of making a figure 
that could be considered to be an image or likeness 
of ^m, Under the XVIIlth dynasty an Egyptian 
scribe composed a h^'mnto Hep (or I;;ltp or 
the Nilc-god, in which he traced his origin b^k 
to the great watery mass of Nimu. He says of 
hhn, *' He cannot be sculptured in stone in figures 
whereon b placed the WTiite Crown. Hr cannot 
be seen. Service cannot be rendered to him. 
Gifts cannot be presented to him. He b not to 
^ approadied in the sanctuaries. Where he is 
b not kuown. He is not to be found in inscribed 
shrines. No habitation can contain him. There 
b none who acteth as guide to hb heart." ’ The 

* See Egyfifutn Jtiaaik Papyri iu ihe British Mvttum. 
Second Series, Lixudoo, !9S3, pi LXXIil. (letiodaction. 
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Nile-god is thus described only because he was the 
direct emanation from the great unseen, mUmown. 
and incomprehcDsibie creative power, which had 
existed for ever and was the source oi ail created 
thm^. Statues of the Nile-god w'ere made under 
the last dynasties of the New Empire, l^t the 
hjTnn quoted above was written many centuries 
earlier. 

The religious literature of Ancient Egypt of all 
periods is abundant, yet in no class of it do we 
hud any pra3rer or petition addressed to this 
unseen and unknown god. But in the Collec¬ 
tions of Moral Aphorisms, or " Teachings," 
composed by ancient sages, we find several 
allusions to a di^'ine power to which no personal 
name is given. The word used to indicate 

this power is Netee. or or , 

or NETBER Many have tried to asafgn 

a meaning to this w'ord and to find its etymology, 
but the original meaning of it is at present 
unknown.. The contexts of the passages in 
which it occurs suggest that it Tnean^ Kimething 
like " eternal God." The same word is often 
used to describe an object, ammate or tDanimate, 
which possesses some unosuallv remarkahle power 

or quality, and in the plural netAru, 

nilS!' ** represents the beings 

and things to which adoration in one form or 
another is paid. great God referred to in the 
Moral Aphorisms is spoken of as pa 

II- ")“* as the Arabs 

speak of Al-AUah, f.^,, *' the AMh.'* The follow¬ 
ing examples drawn from the Precepts of Kagemna 
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(IVtb dynasty) and the Prec^ts of Ptah-hetep 
j[Vth dynasty) will illnstrate this use of Neter.^ 

1, The things which God, doeth cannot he 
knotvn. 

3. Tenify not men. God, '^1, is opposed thereto, 

3, The daily bread is under the dispensation of 

God, 

4. When thou ploiighest, labour (?) in the field 
God, 'jt, hath given thee. 

3. If thou wotildst be a perfect man make thy 
son pleasing to God, . 

6. God, loveth obedience; disobedience 

is hateful to God. i 

7. Verily a good (or, beautiful) son is the gift of 

God, ‘ji. 

These extracts si^cst that the writeis of the 
Precepts believed in a God whose plans were 
inscmtable, who was the feeder of men, who 
assigned to each a share of the goods of this 
world, and who expected men to obey his behests 
and to bring up thdr children in a way pleasing 
to him. As tune went on the ideas of the Egyp¬ 
tian about God changed, and under the XVIIIth 
dyn^y he lost something of the aloofness with 

* They ue ukeii from tbe Ptisse Papjnus wiiioii was wntteii 
under me Xltfi or Xlltb dvDasty. See Vir^, fur 

U PApymi Prisstt t^ris, 1^77, where 4 tianso^ of the 
hientie text and 1 Fioidi tnnalatuHi will be ftmxuL 
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which they tc^ardcd him, arid a fidler idea of bl's 
personality existed in their minds* This is clear 
hT>m the following extracts taken from the 
Pre&pts, or Teaching, of IChensu-^ietep,' more 
generally known as the Maxims of Ani.' 

1* The God. 1 j 3 ■ niagnifies his name. 

2. The house of God abominates overmuch 

speaking, l^ay with a loving heart, the 
words of which are hidden. He will do 
what is needful for thee, he will hear thy 
petitions and will accept thine oblations. 

3. It is thy God, i who gives thee existence. 

4. The God. is the judge of 

the truth. 

5. When thon makest an ofieiing to thy God 

beware of ofienng what he abominates. 

The unknown God of the early dynasties has now 
become a Being who gives men their lives and 
means of snbsistence, who can be approached in 
a temple, or house, who is pleased with offerings, 
and with prayers offered up silently to him, and 
who wishes bis name to Ik magnified. Another 
extract reads i— 

6. ''Observe with thine eye Ms plans (or dis¬ 

pensation), Devote thyseU to singing 
praise to bis name. He gives souls to 
hundreds of thousands of forms. He 
magnifies him that magnifies him." 

> See Ctutwi, L'Esypioiee^. Sirie I,, Cha]fHL>5ur-Saaite, 
Firis. IB76-78; end AmAmcau. Afonnl^ E^ptimmr, 
Puis. 1882. 
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The text contimies; " Now the god of this 

earth is Shu, [J 0 ^ 1 . who is the Preadent 

of the Homons- His amilitndes are upon the 
earth, and to them incense and oEerings are 
made daily." Shu in mythological language was 
the light and that emanated from the self- 
created, s^-subsistent and self-existent primeval 
god. Homs, or Tem, or Khepera. The being who is 
referred to in the first part of extract No. 6 seems 
to me to be different from Shn, the god of this 
earth. And it will be remembered that Amen- 
hetep IV, the " Disk-worshipper/' adored ** Honrs 
of the Two Horizons in his name of Shn (r.ts., 
Heatl who is in the Aten (Disk)." 

The Teaching of Amenemapt, the son of 
Kanekht, a work that was probably written under 
the Xynith dynasty, proves quite plainly that 
the writer distinguished very clearly between God 
and the gods R 5 , the Moon-god, Thoth, Khnem- 
R 5 , Aten, etc. In the following extracts he 
clearly refers to God. 

1. Leave the angjy' man in the hands of God 

. . . God knows how to requite him 
(Col. V), 

2. Cany not away the servant of the God for the 

benefit of another (CoL VI), 

3. Take good heed to Nebertcher, 

(Lord of the Universe) (Col. VIII). ^ 

4 - Though a man's tongue steers the boat, it 
is Nebertcher who is the pilot (CoL XIJQ. 

5. Truth is the great porter (or bearer) of 

God (CoL XXl) . 

6, Seat thyself in the hands of God (CoL 

XXIIlj. 
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7, A prepares the straw for his btuldingj 

but God is his architect. 

It is he who throws douu, it is he who 
builds up daily* 

It is he who makes a ruau to arrive in 
Ameutt (the Other WorJd) [where] he is 
sate in the hand of God ((lol. XXJV). 

8 , The love of God. praised and adored be he t 

is more than the respect of the Chief (Cdl. 
XXVI),i 

It will be noted that in none of these extracts 
is any attempt made to describe God. NeUr, and 
that he is never called " One/’ or Only One/* 
The truth is that the Egyptians felt that they 
cotuld not describe him and that they knew nothing 
about him. except that he existed. This great 
nameless, unseen and unknown God han<^ 
over to a number of inferior beings the direction 
and management of heaven and earth and 
everything which was in them. Those that were 
kind and considerate to the human race men 
called 03ds, and those that were malevolent and 
inimicid they ceiled devils. Each community^ 
or village, however small, possessed its own 

Aiih >i -I" n _1 



shippers* But the Egyptian, whilst adoring the 
** god/’ Nciert of his native city, was ready to 
admit the existence of another Nti^, wbo'was 
probably the Being whom we call Thus, 

m Chapter CXXV of the Book of the Dead, 
the deceased says in his declaration before the 
Forty-two gods, *' I have not cursed God." 

1 Sec Sitr^e Papyri, ed. Budge, Second Sffies, 

Lo&doD^ \§ 2 ^ 
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of my city, 

The clistfiictioB between " God" and 

|[od of the city" was quite clear in the 
mind of the Egyptian. 

It lias been clatmeft by some that Amenbetep IV 
was the first monotheist in Egypt, but the 
accejrtance of this statement depends ujwn what 
meaning is given to the word monotheism. 
the doctrine of there being only one god. The 
passage from the Moral Papyri quoted above 
show that the Egyptian priests and learned men 
were monotheistic, even though they do not 
proclaim the oneness of the to whom they 
refer. The idea of oneness was well understood 
under the Ancient Empire, but in the Pyramid 
Texts the attribute is ascribed to the " gods " 
and to kings as well as to God, Thus in Teta 

(1. 237) the “lord one" is 

mentioned : in MerenrS 1 the king is called 

" great god aione," | -<=^1 (1* ’^^ 7 )* amS is 

said to be stronger than every god ; and in 
Pepi H (I, 952J me king is called the " one of 

heaven," Now the monotheism 

of Amenhetep IV was different from that of 
the writers of the Mural Papyri, and the oneness 
of Aten which he proclaimed resembled the oneness 
of several other Egypitan solar gods and also 

* Fiord die Fapyrm of NchseitL Eaily XVlUUi dynasty. 

■ And "Lo^of Uk earth toits lunit " <=> Bi _ 
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gods to whom solar attributes bad not been 
originally ascribed. Tem^ Horus of the Two 
Horizons, and Ra. each of these is called One," 
and " only one/' whether mentioned singly or 
together as a triad, and the same title was ^ven 
to Amen after his fusion with Ra. And whilst 
Anuaihetep FV was proclaiming the oneness of 
Aten ill the dty of Aten, the worshipper of Amen 
was proclainiing the oneness of Amen in Thebfis, 
the worshipper of Ra or Tem was proclaiming 
the oneness of his god in H^opolis, and so on 
througbom the countr>'. And it is interestii^ to 
note that %'otaries of Neith of Sals proclaimed 

that their goddess was "One." 
she first created herself and th^ produced 
Ra from her own body. The second portion of 
a fine Hymn to the solar triarl, which is preserved 
in the Papyrus of Ani (sheet 19). and is addressed 
to ]^-Tem*Heraakhuti the " only one*" adds 
Osiris to this *' only one '* thus : " Pmse be to thee, 
O Osaris, eternal Lord, Un'iieier, Herdakhuti. 
whose forms ace manifold and whose attributes 
are majestic, PtaL-Seker-Tean in Anu, lord of 
the hidden shrine and creator of lietkaptah 
(Memphis) * • - thou tumest thy face to 

the Other World, thou makest the earth to shine 
like Ichnni (gilded copper?). Tht dead rise up 
to look at thee, they breathe the air and they 
see thy face like that of the Aten (Disk) when 
he rises on bis horizon. Since they see thee their 
hearts are content, O thou who Eternity and 
Everlastingness." 

It is impossible for Amenbetep IV to have 
indulged in the philosophical speculations as to 
the unity of God, with which he is sometimes 
credited, hut which were only evolved by the Greek 

1 S« Bodge, Godf vj tkc Egyptians, VoL I, p. 4S8. 
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phliPSophciB a thousand years later. It is, how* 
ever, very probable that he wished Aten, as the 
god of absolute truth and justice, to become the 
national god of Egypt and divine nikr of all the 
countries of the SudAn and Western Asia, that 
formed his dotninions. If that he so. he was 
bom too Ute to bring this about, even supposing 
that he was physically and mentally fit to undta"- 
take such a task. When he ascended the throne. 
Amen, or Amen-Ra, the King of the Gods, the 
Lord of the world, was actually what Amenhetep 
w'isbed Aten to be. Amen had expelled the 
Hyksos and set the first Idng of the XVIIIth 
dynasty upon his throne, and he had given victory 
to the successors of AAhmes I and filled Egypt witli 
the wealth of the SMSin and Western Asia, Amen 
had become the overlord of the gods, and his fame 
filled the greater part of the world that was known 
to the Egyptians, It was impossible to overthrow 
the great and wealthy priesthood of Amen, to 
say nothing of the social institutions of which 
Amen was the head. The monotheism of Amen- 
hetep from a redigious point of view was not new, 
but from a political point of view it was. It con¬ 
sisted chiefly of the dogma that Amen was unfit 
to be the national god of Egypt, the Sfidfin and 
Syria, and that Aten wp more just, more 
righteous, and more merciful than the upstart 
god of Thebes, and that Aten alone was to 
be the national god of Egypt and her dominions. 
WTueh Amenhetep tried to give a practic^ form 
to his views! his attempt was accorapanied, as 
has frequently been the case with religious " re¬ 
formers/' by the confiscation of sacrosanct property, 
and by social confusion and misery. It was 
fortunate for Eg3rpt that she only produced one 
Iwwg who w*as an individualist and idealist, a 
pacifist and a religious '* refonner ” ail in one. 
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• Amenliet^ TV attempted to establish a positive 
reUg^, and as a religwus utnovator he spoke and 
acted as ii he were divinely insplred’^d liad a 
divine revelation to give to men, and in ^'ery way 
he tried to depart from the traditions of the past. 
He never realised that if fus religion was to take 
root and flourish it must be in contact all along 
the line with the older ideas and practices which 
he found among his people. Rdigiim did not 
begin with him in Egypt. He fail^ in his self- 
appointed task because his re^on did not app^ 
to the tradition and religions instincts and suscep¬ 
tibilities that already existed among the Egyptians, 
anrl because ^ would not tolerate the tradicioDal 
forms in which their spiritual feelings were em¬ 
bodied. 
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Ra, J4 : hi* rtagn and works, 
it E ; god of Nnhiii^ M i 
Jut icntple St Snlb, i t ; hi* 
tombi 73; h» wire*, 69. 
Amenbeiep TV, 4, 68 ; enemy 
of Amen and the gods, 7* t 
bmnds a city, 84 i. ehai^ 
bis name, 85 i bla titles, 36 i 
hi* TcuhUi^ 87 { becomes 
Jiigh priest, ai j offerings to 
Auan, 4S t loses Syria. 98 j 
gifts, mean, 98 ; phj^cai 
form ot 103 5 <*“* ““ 

burial, 104; scmab of, 104; 
chjitaeter of, 106 ; had water 
oo the baaiu, 76 ; his liyma 
to Aten. 116 E 
Anaittit, ligute of, 14. 

.^menitea, the, Sa- 
Aman-Mul-Khenau Triad, a 4 - 
Amen-RS, 4. *S» i 

ofj 14 ^ jifikfJOwlttlgei Afueti- 

b^ in, ti; Hymiu to, 

JS »- 

Amentt, 64, 14^ 

Ani, 9* ; Msxiias of, 140 1 
Papyrus oil tSO< 
AnkJvein'MaSt, Wk 
Ankh-S fyvps-Amen, pince*a, 
*3- , 

Ankh-S cfl^pa-Aten, pnncasa, 

*t 911 9^* . , 

Anjm fAnuba), *8; fiR«« 

19, 

Amiit, figme of, sS- 
Ano <On), 4. S«. *SP; ^ 
pilUf Off* 
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Aflu of Uu Souths > 

Anuht*, s}. 

Apes, the siogn^ 33. 

Api, 92 ; tnntfa of, it6. 

Ajrit, IS- 

Apt, Si, S 4 - 

Arabia, 

ArUtacru^ 3Q. 

Artt And crafts, j ^ 

A^ber^ Dr,, 

A^jTia, tOs 

Astt d&ughber of Ti, 

Asyfkt* 84, 

Aim, \ht Solar Disk, a, tS | 
colt 55 ; offitia]J> 

recogniAMdlT 6 S t temples of, 
^2 1 dev^lopTi^mt of oolE q(^ 
751 10, |s, 111 

tt^ 114 , t^u ijS; %ire 

ot 78, 79. 

Aten, temple ol| m Thebes^ i ; 
oi Ltucor, £j, 

Atcn^ the One m Oii!y One* 
Atcrtiinif S6. 

Atenites., 84 ^ jo 8 . ; bellrh oC 
96 ; rum Elgypt, S. 
Aterurtert, ^ 2 - 
Atec Bell, Si. 

AtbeiHet;ira„ Boat of. 6S. 

Atmu, 6^ 

At- ToS, i£> 9 - 
At* Till, 109. 

Alim, IDO, joi. 


Babylon, 87. 

Babylonia^ m, 71, 7 Jh 
lUkt-j^m (Bokleniten)^ dS, 
89 , 9»- 

Boni *AjdtAji, 109 , 

Benlc^od, 59 
Bek the ar^Ucct, Sq. 
EmbenObdisk^ 119. 

Ekn- {Bmbvn-) Stone, 6}, 


B«iit4 <8 ^ bitit, £5^ 

Bciold^ Df-^ roQ. 
Bi 4 b^khii«nFri«ja- 43 K, ij. 

Births Dr. SL, 4:6, 85, 

• Birlcai Habu* 83, 

I Bis^ng, F. voQt 81 . 

Block of SUtighler, 95. 

BIokkI of Sun-foi}, 85, 

Bogku JCait, ir 1 tablets of, 

Boofc of Gates, 94. 

Book ^ 0|>e3ib§ the Moath^ 

94 - 

Bock of the Ddd rejected bf 
the Atetutes, 94 
Bock of fhe Duller ui the 
Xnaf, 94^ 

Bdok of the Two Wiyvj 94- 
Boonicraj^ of Tut^khAifiitJit 
12. 

Botchort, Dr*p 6rs 
Rofk, Df,, quMeilt ji. 
Boondxr^ SieUe of Amenhetep 
IV. Si* 

Bi>«naiit, Hi* 

Brlhtnati2p 115. 

Breastedr Prof ,, tn. 

Bnigicl4 Dt. 11 .^ 142. 

fix 

Burrabmijrasb, 98. 

Byblos, too E 


C^xxwim, sOf 60 , 72 I piJLage 
of, IDS. 

ComaxTon CoQecdcm, 6, 

Coit^ Mr. Howardt 
Caipiafi Group of Ijuiguagea. 

BI, 

Catoracl, l^lrst, 14. 

Cataract, Fcmith, Jo, 1 $, 67, 
i^bas. F-i li^L 

ChantpolUfin ^uoteck 15^140. 
Chnatfons^ 107. 

Cirete, ihe. So. 

Ckj of Ameit^ 54. 
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Qty <tf God, t 4 - i 

of Ameol^ctep Ill, 7^' 
Cauntirt tlte Emludn^ < j?- 
Cypna, 98^ 

04t4cbji-mU'Uii. Queen, ij' 
Dancing men and wnmen, 9 *- 
OareMjr quoted, i^, iti- 
Dkfiea, K. de G-, 9*, iit, it6< 
Davu, Mr. T., II, $6, 

Davis-^jtsperu-thiresajrt ti. 

Deatb^god, 63, So. 

Ddta, 5. 

Dtr-al-Babart, as, 
de Roug^ l 4 i> 

Oenitty, 4 i< 

Oevila, 14S. 

Dial!, tbc Liwins, Etsnal, 80 ] 

Aten. 

Dbk - wwtbipiwr*. U? i 
Ateoites- 
pyaua Piuti, 113 

Etepbandne, 5 , lo, 73 . 

Blj^n Fields, 95. 

Eternity •• 150- 

Euphrates, 67. 

Ewiagtiii^es - God, 150. 

Father Amen, iS. 

Father-mot Ei«, 35- 
Fatber of the' Gws, *4^. 

Field of Gfasihoppcf^ Offer- 

bga and Reedx, 95* 

Gardiner, Dr. A., 4 a. 

Garvin, Hr., 109, 

G«K 37, 38: fiptnf 0^ 80. 
GebaL too t 
Gem'.Ateti, 83. 

Gem fa-Aten, So. 

Gitokhipn, 69 
Cltah, 61. 

God. ideat of, to* S'* 

CocL One, 1*9. 


God, the city w vUli»ei 14*, 
149 

Cods, Aryan, yo, 

Ciodi, eiature of nin^ of, S3 ; 
of tte cardinal pointy *37 , 
iotar, 84, 79 ; the Eight ol 
BezniafiDEs, 41. 

Gold, atnindanoB of, 7*- 
Great Green [Sea^ 127. 

Great Hawk, 49. 

Gt^ Seer, 87, 

Gnlbaut, £., 4*. 

Hagg Randh, loS- 
Hall, Dr. H. R., la, 73 . TTi 
104, 

H 3 p(N 0 eX 143 - 
Haimhabi, Tomb of, tt, 
Hatpokiatesi, 31. 

Hitborof Tbebee, figurent * 7 - 
Hatahepeut, tt. 

IbwJ:, tbe Great, 37-, 

Heavoi Father, itj. 

Hch Seaton, 13*- 
Hekflit ^ 3 - 

HcUopolm, 4, i6, So, • 4 * • 
of; 36 ; high pBett oC 8; 9 
piietts of; ij, at* 8j. 
Heliopolitans, 9A 
Hembemti, 105. 

Hemnemet, 45, 40 - 
Hcntancb, 6& 

Hep (Nile). 14 J-. ^ . 

Heja, w*> of Oaini, bgore of, 

Heqit, 

Her (Honii), 3S* 

Her and Soil, architceta, a6 i 
Hymn of; 46. 

Herkakhoti, S9< ®Si *38 1 
of, 19; Hymn Id, i«- 

Beremb^ a, 97* t®8‘ 

Hemonthit, 3, * 7 , *9 i ""t 
god of, 33. 

Hennopotia, 4 , 4 ** 

Her-Sema, figare of. 31, jn- 
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HcthiTi 

ISO. 

Bex. KM-em^nuli^ 14. 

H[ifiitut\:ii 91. 

$S. 

Honu, 4, 147 j k^ds o£^ & ; 
of Two HurinHu, 19 t 
du* of, 51 ; 

Ar«ingeT of hit father^ 

of»35; the Quid, ju 

Bonn u 4 Set, 5^. 

3. ' 

Houie of Almt 89. I 

Brwifi Df- * 3 ' 

Hui, 11, 931 lomb of» lo^ 

Himt Sdtsb«^ ^ 6 ^ 

Hykso 9 i» iji* 

Htthixs ia Attn, 94 S. 

Ikh^-AtcTL, 83. 
tkhi 34 lpn^ 85- 

tnsBge, the OfiCt 38, 39, 44- 
Images of 7,. 

Indnw iK» ^ 9 - 

[nm^ ^1. 

tnooodaf iM 

iik^ t8. Bo £ figviTt oT, $9. 

Iui 4 . 66 Ef. 

«bAl Bukul, JLO. f8 
ukal Avenct, 73. 
fcTUBakm, 87* 
leira, 107. 

tidf^xwnt, tbt Lust, 95. 

upiter Amnioo, 16. 

K^gemiui, Frecopts oQ 144. 
KoLmoltf 4 
Kirckht, tis, 147- 
KjLnekh^tui'inex, 3. 
KanulitfUjrutL lO, 98. 

KjLr«, 67. 

KmtMk, 4, I3« I 9 i J 4 i 43 p 

51. 7» 

fC^hi Fnncc of, ia 
Khtl^ Chibini, 98«.ioo, im. 


KhAbftft }». 

KhonOo^ 17- 

f 7 1 hgcift of, 99< 
Klitmu-bcrtep, Ftftctpli of. *46^ 
Itheper^ 19. ^ 44^ 46* 50* 60* 
70, tjl, t 4 *, 147- 
ECii«pi^ tlw Oh% 31. 

Khephren, 61, 

KJxeprtf, 49- 
Kbetik, 98. 

Khnenui^ 73, 143 ^ ibc One; 

fCSmem* tigoiff pf, a5 i bemple 
of, Jt44 

iSiwra Atnen, 31^ 49- 
Khntm^Ki&r 147. 

King uf the t t o. 

KjoW 1131 ™ of TiitiJlkhAiiitn, 
iL 

Rikliah, 67^ 

Kriiasphbtic^ ATtnut of, 71. 
Kunuh, I3« 

Liike of Hwiifi 137, 
take of Mut, 71. 

L^e pf Testa, 137, 

LdJtd, the Etcn^ i jS. 

[ApiL^J^ T 03 « 

Uiw «nd Truth, 137. 

JLcgTain, dkoovenea al| 3^ 
Le^lus^ 10, 13 . 

Mgbt, 113. 

Lton hunt* of Aiacohetep III, 
73. 

Lion ecumbs, 70- 
Ututgf of Funerafy OScringa^ 
94 

Lord, Oniv the, 149^ 

Lenst, 74. 

LuWt Mi ^8, 71. 

yUm, tou 

3 S* 1 * 7 . ' 39 . '43; figure 
of, K 6 [ tnfaning ol, S|.. 

M 4 ii 9»- 
Mtkel'Altifl, ,3. 


I 
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Mftklcih. 8; I 

JV. j 

Xluu, 49. 
ilvdiik, 60. 

Maty. th« Vuiin, «i. 

4J, 

Ml(et Boat, 1^6, ■ j.8, 

Mainrdl, SirJ-, fit- 
Medittimiean, fS, tay* j 

MemplUl), 4 . ^ under- ^ 

woetd ^ 9S> 

Memphites^ 98- I 

kteuthu, ^SUTC J5- 

Menu Kamutft figure 3 *' 

Monmes, swte of, yi, 

Merirl, high *9* 

U«iT« I, UBPb of, 9a* 

Uertii II, tomb of, 9a. 
Merniien, Piineess, i, 104- 
Moriti. 43. 

UEfit-Bi, t- 

Meiopotantut, toa. 

Mato, figure of, 95- 
Mi'ii'a'UK-shi-tl, ai. 

Miuumi, JO, *3i ^ J*, T 3 i 
language of, ir : godi of, ] t- 
Mitbns, IT, ^ 9 - 
Uitn, «t. tij- 

Hofliet WilUftBUt, iij. 

Momstbeism, 149 ; Egyptian, 
149 E. 

Moon^od, t4f, 

Moret quoted, 33. 

Uothu •• Aien, 49 < 
MumntlifiicatioD, 96- 
Mufpda AghA, 109* 

Mut, figure of. IT 5 remplo «, 

Uui-enHiia, to, ti, t 4 , o£- 
Myceiintui, 


Kajottya, ai. 

Khs and Kuii, 14- 
Naville, Pm*- r®* M®- 

KebcndiM. 147. 

Nebkhcpennl, 3, Ti- 
NeboiaJUri, *4, 5*- 
Netneoi, pipjmu dS, I49‘ 
Ncbt-’Dfinnl, 13S. 
tfefati-namoi 3> ao, 65. 
^fefe^-haplI^-geIb■taai» 3- 
Hefei - khepetu • b® ‘ reiiieper, 

Hefer-neferU'Ateir, 9^* 
Nefer-DefrtiJ-Ri, 91* 

Hdntiri, Queen, »B- 
Hercctiti, Queen, ifi, 9 ii> 93 * 
T«5i f3SI 
Ne^iu, & 

Nenettut, 69- 
Kdth, 39, *50- 
Hekhcn, to. 

Nen, 14. 

Hefiu. 38, fi*- 

Nepbtbya, So; fij^ of, jt. 
Hefii-taui (Tbebcs>, 10. 
Kestiblc-aiiine, 3. 

Net (Heiihl, figure o^ 30. 
Neter, God «ut "god, 144* 


il, too- 
tile, 130-3*' 
rUegod *3* t 43 , * 44 - 
[ine Goda, 4 S> 
fo-Ainon, ij* 
fu, 38. * 39 , * 43 - , 

fubim, to, 891 gold of, 
tnbute of, 97 ' 
iun, 44- 

lunu, 139, t 4 *> 143 - 

•ut, 33 , 49 -» 3 T! fi*«reo(, 3 S. 

Jnr.AmHi- tC 


It 1 


Nibrnnii 6t* 

KAkf 44^ ^ 

NipatAt tot ti, flji 7 ** I** 
STTum diicf hvog cm wiU* dtp 
tS. 


Obdisfci lynibol of Ri, If. 
Offthn|;*i t46. 
0 fldp»dofTfii 3 ith*Bi, 

Oid HmwiW 49 ' 

Oft, 41 ; w Ajtb- 
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One, 14^; tide erf lift md 

it«K 31-33- 

unc Aiwe^ 44, 45* 

One God^ 141, 

OneofHeaTea, 149. 

One Witcha^ the, 49, 

Oneness, 4a, 79, 149, 150^ 
Only Gnd, 14J, 

Only One^ 58, 137, 148. 

64, 80^ 95, IJ 7 , J 4 I ; 

OsiztA Un-Ne!e^ 

Other World ^ j« Towt, tjo. 

PdbstmCp 5. 

Paletie of Tutlnkhiznen^ 13^ 
Paiicht 3 | 9X. 

Pimthefimi, 141, 

FaieoMfer, 9J, 

a 4 * 4 ts. 4** 

Peel, TOf.p jfo, 

Penthu, 9a. 

Fepi II^ 149. 

Peq4 ar Abydoa, tS. 
Per-Ankheperbiii, 4 
Per Atan, 83. 89, 

Per-gem-Aicn, 89. 

Pen Season, 131* 

Ba*t {Rmie±i])v 58, 

Petricp Prof., 109. 

Fhooniiiii, II, 1?, 71, 98. 
Pboeniac, 38, 84, 

Fhdnix, 61- 
Piinkhi, 61. 

Pidd, K., iti. 

PiCTT^ 46. 

Pilbr, eolt of the, dj. 

Pitnett, tjd. 

Prayer, silent, 146. 

Piiyer to Aten, 115. 

FrUse Pipynu, 143. 

P*«b. 4 . 97 > »♦»* » 43 r 6go« 

7 . J#. 

Flsh*hetep, 143. 
Ptah^^cr^Afir, 
Ptah-Seltftr-Tem, <50, 


Punish men 95, 

Pam, 43. 

Pyiamki Texts, 14, 57^ fij, 

Qebhsemii; son of Osirii^ 95. 
Q^mim Ciactiiis; i ;4 

Ra, 5fl, 9S, 1*4, *43. *47; 
twnCfimw ineanule, ; 
Htou) 111, 13d it; stHil 
of. 58; tb6 Siui-go 4 do S. 
JU-Atem. 64. 

RA-Attn, tjS. 

RA-)3«t;&sIdiizii, 4, a3, 64, 
RA-Kbepeni, 64* 

RAniej^ 91, 

RAFToRt-Qeiiakliuli, ijo. 

Red Land. d. 

Red Sa. 117. 

Rioter, tJift Oletait, jS, 
Renp-khiluS'^^etep^nrijau, 3. 
Res-JU-em-Ana, 89. 
Returmrtbn, the Osiiiaa, 63 
Reteanu {ReilieiiBu;^ tl||jp«. 
II, 18. 

RMiibuiion, 95. 

Rib Adds, ioo{t 

R^-Veda, 1,4, 

Riattet, S 3 . 


Sad^oga, 67, 104. 

Sikar^, 91, 103, to 3 ^ 

Snouuli, 71. 

SoiKon of AhiMri 1,0, 

Saitaa. 103. 

Sstaipeii, dS. 

Sail, 6gtirc 35, 

Saviiii, 113, 

Sea^ of AmenbetqJ Ill and 

hb fOD, 67 , , 44 . 

SchAfer, Df., 6i. 

Schioedcr, Dr., tio, 

Se^ %nte of. 3a 
SeWo dondA. 44. »37. 
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Sdkhmit* 6giirt«fj 

^kttt^Boai, Si, IJ7, ijS. fjg. 
SeniDul, jirchitectf rj, 

S«l,So. 

Set and Hcitk, figure 56. 
Set FeslivaJ, S^ laj. 
Sctep-ef^JU, 91, 

She^enS (Ra), 137* 

Shcsmu, 91- 
SlngatOf loo, 

Shttr JSi 14a, 147 ; figure frf; 57, 
ShuandTerpiu^aa. 

Sliu in thi! Dislc, So, * 16, ijj- 
SbnPiniat 69. 

Sbifwardala^ 99 
Sidoa, tar« 

Simyta^ ioo. 

SiPf coaidouspns of, 114. 
Singing miii} and woinen, ^ 
Sinjir, 7 a. 

StwSih^ Oaiis of, Kb. 

59. 

Skf^oddett, tjj. 

Smenkbkari, 1, 

Simth, Or. E-, 75, 77. 

Soicb, (a. 

Son ot Ra ttamc^ 3, aa, 61. 

Soof of RJ {Pboeniz^y 64- 
Sovis of Ann, 4. 

Sphinx, tli^ it. 

Stari^ drctiffipalar, 135, 

Stibimn tubes, la. 

Stcinn-god *or. 

Sfidizt, Vt 151 1 trfhiilc 

from, 71. 

Stilis ra, jj ; temple o^ 

I, * 4 - 

Summer, 51. 

Son-god; the foodbld, 18; 

fayma r jfi ff, 

Sun-Scot^ the; 4 *. 

Son-cemples- ti, 61. 

Sdrya, 113, 

Stti^ pa. 

Svamps of Deta, 5. 


I Syeoe, 89. 

Sym, s, It, 16, 17, c 3 . ic^. 60. 

i 71, 73. ^ 

TB-Rcose^ 14,. 

Till al^'AiaAmah, 11, 75, jb IT, 
t49 ff.; tahkta fiticni, ■«, 

note X. 

Bamj ^Amdn. 109, 

Tantcn, 41. 

Ta-Thtmen, 105. 

Tatnoikhjpa, 69. 

Tchtb, j, 

Tchllja metiU, 30. 

Tchlnikha, 68. 

Teach^ cJt Amenenupt, 147. 
Teaching of Ani, 146. 

Teneluiif of Khenra * betep, 
14S- 

Teaching of Ptah^etep^ t4&. 
Tefnutt 13, 14a I figare o^ S7^ 
Tm, Tfitno, 4 , 567 137, 14^, 
14? r Company or Nine ocf, 
SS; fi gnra of. 19 
Tan tJrtTtakhutn 191, 136* 

Tem 'm his Disk, 6^ 

Tem, the Oa^ 79+ 

Tem-RA, 8a 

Thebes, 141; besmified bf 
Amea-herep III, x»j 
<><; ts- 

Thekb^ tS. 

ThoUj, 4. laSi 143, 143 , 14J I 

figure of, 88. 

ThoAme* Hi, ti, tx, tpaj 

establiahei prisLi of Ama^ 
17* 

Thothmes IV, 17, to, 89 j 
(mured one of Hdtopoiis^ 

11 ; bii Kebti'Oaine, 6 $, 

Thuiti, 8 e. 

Thunda-god, 105, 106. 

Tliniesii^DaDgiii, f»^ 

Tv Queea, *5, 66 75. 9* J 

Like 0^ 66} temple of, to 
AteB, 89 i totnb 75. 
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TM3EX 


< 40 . . 

TohIii^^S. V < ^ 

Toon kt ToO il-'Asilnttb, 

Tomtn af ilw Atmitc«i 94. 

Tenntis of 

TtinitJ, the first, 5S. 

TtBtb, J5: lie bearer of Goo, " 
147, 

Xoumiticf, fifim 04 ^ 95. 

Jqkt, Dh^ 31, 4i. 6* 94. 95. 
r^j, tjB. 

Titaipk roe. 

ToitumttK, to, 69, 95. ibt, 

TBttnklHPBED, feign 0^ r-is fil, 
96^70$; the tomb dimvered 
bj thvtf, tj.; R»tMei nor* 
sh4i of Ammi, 14. 

Tatl^hiten, e. 

I'uttt, 9»i itnnb o(^ (16. 

Tfrc, 10a. 

Umbibnu, 16, 

Uflfanown ssAtaen, 47. 


Un>Kefee, I5« . 

Ur-nuidt 89. _ « 

U'tSt-UtMIMlb^bHi, ti, 

Tatum, ail 69, jft, tii-tj. 
Vedu, (15. 

WA4 Bl-Nagaa, 17. 

Wfati Hai^, to. 

Wddoer, Dr,, no, 

Wdt ortbeSDU, 6 o. 
WhltACnnni, 143. 
Winckler, to, iw. 

Winter, 51, 

WisdofD, 143, 

WooU^, Mr^ 110, 

Yabwd, ttJ, 

Vear-go^ 34 . 

Vot^lay, ^■ 

jUoirtda, tot. 
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